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This is Pacific Coast Year 








The eves of the nation are turned toward the empire of the western seaboard with its 
two expositions and its unparalleled opportunities for travel. 

Similarly, the beekeepers of the West, producers of an important part of its wealth, 
are turning to the two branches of The A. I. Root Company for their supplies. 

Californians and producers in other Pacifie Coast states who are in the market for 
supplies are asked to write for catalogs and prices. 

Full line of Root goods are carried at both offices. Do not forget those power extract- 
ors. Order your eases and cans early. 


While enjoying the splendors of the Panama-California 
exposition at San Diego this year, remember to inspect The 
A. I. Reot Company’s s exhibit in the Varied Industries Build- 
ing. Our concession stands at the right of the east entrance 
where you can’t miss it. It’s interesting and comprehensive. 
See demonstrations of the new friction-drive power extract- 
ors. We have another exhibit in the Palace of Food Products 
at the Panama-Pacifie exposition, San Francisew. 


1, COUTEEEEE HoreeNneHoeertocenenreneenenNNtOn 


The A. I. Root Company 


58 Sutter St., San Francisco 942 East Second St., Los Angeles 
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brood? - 


After July 1: 1 6 12 
er $ .90 $5.00 $ 9.00 
Selected Untested ... 1.00 5.50 10.00 


Red Catalog, postpaid 


HONEY MARKETS 





The prices listed below are intended tu represent 
as nearly as possible the average market prices at 
which honey and beeswax are selling at the time of 
the report in the city mentioned. Unless otherwise 
stated, this is the price at whch sales are being 
made by commission merchants or by producers di- 
rect to the retail merchants. When sales are made 
by commission merchants the usual commission 
(from five to ten per cent, cartage, and freight will 
be deducted; and in addition there is often a charge 
for storage by the commission merchant. When 
sales are made by the producer direct to the retailer, 
commission and storage and other charges are elim: 
inated. Sales made to wholesale houses are usually 
about ten per cent less than those to retail mer- 
chants. 


GRALING RULES OF THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUC- 
FES’ ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO., 
FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 

COMB HONEY 


FANcY.—Sections to be well filled, combs firmly 
attached on all sides and evenly capped, except the 
outside row next to the wood. Honey, comb, and 
cappings white, or slightly off color; combs not pro- 
jecting beyond ‘the wood; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 12% oz. 
net or 13% gross. The top of each section in this 
grade must be stamped ‘ Net weight not less than 
12% oz.” 

The front sections in each case must be of uni- 
form color and finish, and shall be a true represen- 
tation of the contents of the case. 


NuMBER ONE.—Sections to be well filled, combs 
firmly attached, not projecting beyond the wood, and 
entirely capped except the outside row next to the 
wood. Honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
light amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. 

© section in this grade to weigh less than 11 oz. 
net or 12 oz. gross. The top of each section in this 
grade must be stamped, “‘ Net weight not less than 
11 oz.” The front sections in each case must be 
of uniform color and finish, and shall be a true rep- 
resentation of the contents of the case. 

NuMBer Two.—This grade is composed of sec- 
tions that are entirely capped except row next to 
the wood, weighing not less than 10 oz. net or 11 
oz. gross; also of such sections as weigh 11 oz. net 
or 12 oz. gross, or more, and have not more than 50 
uncapped cells all together, which must be filled 
with honey; honey_ comb, and cappings, from white 
to amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. The 
top of each section in this grade must be stamped, 
‘*Net weight not less than 10 oz.’ The front sec- 





Protect Your Bees against Foul Brood by Using Falcon Queens 


One of the prominent beekeepers of New York State says: 


The queens received from you this season have been perfectly satisfactory. For 


cleaning up foul brood they cannot be beat. We could not ask for any better queens, 


and I have not heard any fault found froni parties I have sold to. 


Can you afford to run the chance of letting foul brood invade your apiary when 
‘*Falcon’’ Italian qucens are no more expensive than the ordinary blacks and hybrids 
which oftentimes cause a catastrophe in an apiary by being so susceptible to foul 


Prices of ‘‘Falcon’’ Queens 
Three-banded Italians, Golden Italian, and Carniolans 


SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





Dealers everywhere 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the good beehives come from 





After July 1: 1 6 12 
eae $1.50 $ 8.00 $15.00 
Select Tested ...... 2.00 10.00 18.00 


‘* Simplified Beekeeping,’”’ postpaid 


tions in each case must be of uniform color and 
finish and shall be a true representation of the 
contents of the case. 
Comb honey that is not permitted in shipping gradis 
Eieney packed in second-hand cases. 
Tioney in badly stained or mildewed sections. 
Honey showing signs of granulation. 
leaking, injured, or patched-up sections. 
Sections containing honey-dew. 
Sections with more than 50 uncapped cells, or a 
less number of empty cells. 
Sections weighing less than the minimum weight. 
All such honey should be disposed of in the home 


market. 
EXTRACTED HONEY 

This must be thoroughly ripened, weighing not 
less than 12 pounds per gallon. It must be well 
strained, and packed in new cans; sixty pounds 
shall be packed in each five-gallon can, and the top 
of each five-gallon can shall be stamped or labeled, 
“Net weight not less than 60 lbs.” 

Extracted honey is classed as white, light amber 
and amber. The letters “W,” “L A,’ “A” should 
be used in designating color, ‘and these letters should 
be stamped on top of each can. Extracted honey 
for shipping must be packed in new substantial 
cases of proper size. 

STRAINED HONEY 


This must be well ripened, weighing not less than 
12 pounds per gailon. It must be well strained; 
and, if packed in five-gallon cans, each can shall 
contain sixty pounds. The top of each five-gallon 
can shall be stamped and labeled, ‘‘ Net weight not 
less than 60 Ibs.”’ Bright clean cans that previous- 
ly contained honey may be used for strained honey. 

Honey not permitted in shipping grades. 

Extracted honey packed in second-hand cans. 

Unripe or fermenting honey weighing less than 
12 lbs. per gallon. 

Honey contaminated by excessive use of smoke 

Honey contaminated by honey-dew. 

Honey not properly strained. 


NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION GRADING-RULES 
Adopted at Cincinnati, Feb. 1918. 

Sections of comb honey are to be graded: First, 
as to finish; second, as to color of honey; and third. 
as to weight. The sections of honey in any given 
case are to be so nearly alike in these three respects 
that any section shall be representative of the con- 
tents of the case. 





I. FINISH. | 


1. ExtTa Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, 
comb firmly attached to the four sides, the sections 
to be free from propolis or other pronounced stain ; 
combs and cappings white, and not more than six 
unsealed cells on either side. 

2. Faney.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and — 
pings white, and not more than six unsealed cells 
on either side exclusive of the outside row. 

3. No. 1.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white to slightly off color, and not more than 
40 unsealed cells, exclusive of the outside row. 

4. No. 2.—Combs not projecting beyond the box, 
attached to the sides not less than two-thirds of the 
way around, and not more than 60 unsealed cells 
exclusive of the row adjacent to the box. 


II. COLOR. 

On the basis of color of the honey, comb honey is 
to be classified as: first, white; second, light amber; 
third, amber; and fourth, dark. 

III. WEIGHT. 

1. Heavy.—-No section designated as heavy to 
weigh less than fourteen ounces. 

2. Medivm.--No section designated as medium to 
weigh less than twelve ounces. 

3. Light.—No section designated as light to weigh 
less than ten ounces. 

In describing yz" three words or symbols are 
to be used, the first being descriptive of the finish, 
the second of color, and the third of weight. As for 
example: Fancy, white, heavy (F-W-H); No. 1, 
amber, medium (1-A-M), etc. In this way any of 
the possible combinations of finish, color, and weight 
can be briefiy described. 


CULL HONEY. 


Cull honey shall consist of the following: Honey 
packed in soiled second-hand cases or that in badly 
stained or propolized sections; sections containing 
pollen, honey-dew honey, honey showing signs of 
granulation, poorly ripened, sour or “ weeping” 
honey; sections with comb projecting beyond the 
box or well attached to the box less than two-thirds 
the distance around its inner surface; sections with 
more than 60 unsealed cells, exclusive of the row 
udjacent to the box; leaking, injured, or patched-up 
sections; sections weighing less than ten ounces. 


wwe 





CHutcaGo.—Comb honey has been arriving freely 
of late, and prices are really weaker, owing to the 
ubsence of free buying on the part of retailers who 
are holding off for cooler weather. However, some 
of the receivers feel they must sell very soon after 
it arrives, and consequently are selling at lower 
prices than are quoted herein. 

The market on A No. 1 to fancy grades is 17 to 
15 cts. per lb., with sales chiefly at 17; No. 1, 16, 
with amber grades ranging from 13 to 15. That 
which has not been built with separators, and is 
undesirable because of mixed colors and _ pollen 
scattered through the comb sells at from 9 to 12 cts. 
per lb. Extracted is also arriving freely, with very 
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little demand. Prices range for white from 7 to 9, 
according to kind, package, and quality, with the 
ambers from 5 to 7. Beeswax is dull at 28 to 30, 
with stocks accumulating. 


Chicago, Sept. 20. R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 





CINCINNATI.—The demand for honey is better 
than it was some time ago. We are selling fancy 
and No. 1 comb honey for $3.25 to $3.75 per case. 
Amber comb honey is hard to sell at any price, and 
we discourage the shipments of this in our market. 
For the best white extracted honey in crates of two 
6U-Ib. cans we are getting from 7% to 9; for amber 
honey in barrels, 4% to 6%, according to the quan- 
tity and quality purchased. For choice bright yel- 
low beeswax that is free from dirt we are paying 
28 delivered here. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 10. FRED W. MuTH Co. 


New YorK.—The new crop of comb honey is 
rather slow in arriving; still, there is not a very 
heavy demand as vet, probably due to the intensely 
hot weather of late. Prices are ruling at from 15 
to 16 for fancy white; 13 to 14 for No. 1; 10 to 
12 for off grades. The market on extracted is quiet 
and inactive. ‘There seems to be an abundant sup- 
ply of clover and linden as well as California sage 
and alfalfa. West Indian honey is arriving right 
along, with prices showing a downward tendency. 
Beeswax is coming in steadily at from 30 to 31. 

New York, Sept. 18. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


SCHENFCTADY.—We quote fancy white clover in 
paper cartons, 15 to 16 cts. per lb.; No. 1, 14 to 
15; medium grades and buckwheat, 12 to 13. The 
buckwheat crop is reported as only an average one 
—not as large as expected, and quality somewhat 
mixed with amber. No great demand for any grade 
of extracted, except from firms who make a busi- 
ness of putting it up in glass jars and bottles. We 
quote light, 8 to 8%; dark, 6% to 7. 

CHAS. MACCULLOCH. 

Albany and Schnectady, Sept 21. 


Kansas City.—There is not much change to re- 
port in our honey market. New crop of extracted 
is beginning to arrive. The demand is light. The 
receipts of comb are liberal, and the demand is fair. 
We quote No. 1 white comb honey, 24-section cases, 
$5.25 to $3.35; No. 2 ditto, $2.75 to $5.00; No. 1 
amber ditto, $3.00 to $3.25; No. 2 ditto, $2.50 to 
$2.75: extracted honey, per pound, white, 7 to 7%; 
ditto, amber, 544 to 7. Beeswax, 25 to 28. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 

Kansas City, Sept. 20. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Shipments of extracted honey are 
coming in quite freely, and the demand is good. A 
great deal of comb is arriving from nearly every 
direction, and the quality is excellent. White comb 
is selling at $3.50 to $4.00 per case; extracted, 9 to 
11. We are paying 2& cents cash or 30 in trade 
for heeswax. 

Indianapolis, Sept. 18. WALTER S. POUDER. 

Honey reports continued on page 5. 








We are in the Market 


to buy both comb and extracted honey. 
Write us what you have to offer, naming 
your best prices delivered. Every time an interesting price 
is named us, we buy, and remit the day shipment arrives. 





Ship Us Your Old po 


We render it into wax, 
and pay,market price. 











The Fred W. Muth Co., 204 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The Busy Bee Men” 
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_ Honey Season for 1915 | is 
Now Closed 








Shipping-cases are now needed to get your honey off to market. Don’t 
delay securing the cases, and get your honey off just as soon as possible, for 
October is the best month for selling. After honey is off and out of the way 
look over your supplies, and see what is needed for next season. Make out a list, 
and send to us for quotations, or use our catalog. Quite a few beekeepers found 
this season that they were short of supplies after honey season came. This year 
has been a good one in this locality though it came late (after July 1). From the 
first of July to August 15 the flow of honey into the hives was like a good old- 
fashioned season. It caught many beekeepers unprepared. Be forehanded, and 
order now for’ next season, and get them all made up for instant use next year 
when needed. Let us send you our catalog now if you do not happen to have 
one handy. 


The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


1631 West Genesee Street 














Would You Consider 6 per cent a 


Fair Return for Your Money? 














‘Surely yeu would jump at the chance to invest your money with absolute 
safety and earn 6 per cent. 


That is precisely what we are offering you as an inducement to order your 
supplies now instead of waiting until the spring. The rush is over, and the fac- 
tory not so busy. Early-order discounts for October, six per cent, the discount 
diminishing one per cent as the season advances. 





Cincinnati is one of the most centrally located cities in the United States, 
with trains leaving daily in every direction. Send us your orders—save freight. 








C. H. W. Weber & Company, Cincinnati, O. 


2146 Central Avenue 
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Honey reports continued from page 2. 

DENVER. honey is selling locally 
at the following prices: Fancy, $3.60 per case of 24 
sections ; No. 1, $3.38, and No. 2, $3.15. Local 
prices on extracted honey are unchanged—namely, 
white, 8% to 3%; light amber, 8 to 8%; amber, 
7 to 8. We pay 25 cts. per Ib. in cash and 27 in 
trade for clean yellow beeswax delivered to us here. 
Tuk COLORADO TONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Denver, Sept. 20. F. Rauchfuss, Mer. 





ALBANY.—The honey demand is improving some- 
what as the weather grows cool. We quote fancy 
white, 16; No. 1 white, 15; mixed, 14 to 15; buck- 
wheat, 12 to 13; amber, 13 to 14; extracted white, 
8 to 8%; amber, Tle; buckw heat, 7. We are glad 
to note that comb honey shows much better qualiiy 
this season than last. 

Albany, Sept. 20. H. R. Wrieur. 


ZANESVILLE.—-Comb honey of the better grades 
sells at $4.00 per case in a small way, quantity 
prices being correspondingly I,wer. The ‘demand is 
good. Best white extracted is quoted at 9 to 11, 
according to quantity. For beeswax, producers are 
offered 28 eash, 30 in trade. 

Zanesville, Sept. - E. W. PEIRCE. 


LIVERPOOL.—-We are pleased to see the demand 
for honey is fairly good, and stocks are very low 
here. Fine new white honey is worth about $10.56; 
Chilian pile X is worth $8.40; pile 1, $7.20 to 
$7.68; pile 2, $6.72 to $6.96; pile 3, $6.00 to $6.24, 

Liverpool, ‘Se pt. 8. TAYLOR & Co. 


FOUATEVEU TA AAUANATEAEROUOND ASG AAA EUS TANT 


HONEY AND QUEENS 


$16.00 gets a 32-gal. barrel of chincapin honey. 
20.00 same amount either poplar or black tupelo gum honey. 
$19.20 gets a carrier of eight 24-lb. cases of fancy 12% oz. 
and better light amber comb honey. 
$18.00 the same amount and quality 11]-oz. sections. 
$16.50 the same amount of 10-0z.; lighter weight, 10c per Ib. 
500 tested gray Caucasian queens, beat stock, $1.50 each. 


J. J. WILDER, CORDELE, GEORGIA 


















—the name of everye==— 
possible stove buyer—so @A| Me 
we can send new 1916 Kala- 

mazoo Catalog and 


aise FREE (i 


Mail postal today—get whole- 
sale prices—cash oreasy pay- Fg 
ments, We pay freight—ship # 
within 24 hours. : 
Ask for Catalog No.416 ~y ; ¢ 
Kalamazoo Utove Co., Mirs.¥j)4 =a 
Kalamazoo, Mich 3 


A Kalamazoo op Zs 


Direct -to You 
















Before you buy any Gasoline or Kerosene 
Engine—Read my New Book “‘How to Judge CG) 
Engines.” Tells how to distinguish a High (— 

Grade Engine by the differencein cylinders, pis- ¢ 
tons, vaives, ignition. ete., with less cost for ") 
fuel, up-keep and repairs. Book Sent Free G) 
Bost aid, together with my LOW ¢\ 

ACTORY PRICES and acy ” 

i ment Plan. ress 

ED. H. WITTE, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1930 Oakland Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1930 Empire Bldg.. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























You Can* Deposit 


| your savings BY MAIL 
i with this strong 
I safe bank. 


“i Our special Banking-by- | 


Mail service enables you to My 
receive a liberal rate of in- 
1 terest, complete safety, and 
| absolute privacy. | 


Deposits may be safely i 
sent by express or postoffice Hii 
ow es check, draft, | 
or the currency by regis- 
tered mail. 





Four per cent paid on 
accounts of $1.00 or more. 


i it SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT BANKC2 


MEDINA, OHIO 


A.T. SPITZER, Pres. 
E.R. ROOT, Vice-Pres. 
E.B.SPITZER, Cashier, 


| ASSETS OVER ONE BULLION DOLLA 
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BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery 


This cut represents our com- 
bined cireular saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ use in 
the construction of their 
hives. sections, etc. 


Machines on Trial 


Send for illustrated catalog 
and prices. Address 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
64 uby 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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DEVOTED TO HONEY, BEES, AND HOME INTERESTS 











ADVERTISING RATES 
Twenty-five cents per agate line flat. Fourteen lines to the inch. 
SPACE RATES. To be used in one issue: Fourth-page, $12.50; half-page, 
$25.00; page, $50.00. 
Preferred position, inside cover, 50 per cent additional. 
Preferred position, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 
Outside cover page, double price. 
Reading notices, 50 per cent additional. 
Cash-in-advance discount, 5 per cent. 
Cash discount if paid im ten days, 2 per cent. 
Bills payable monthly. 
No medical or objectionable advertising accepted. 
Column width, 2% inches. 
Column length, 8 inches. 
Columns to page, 2 (regular magazine page). 
Forms close 10th and 25th of each month 
Address Advertising Department, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
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Bingham Bee-smokers and 
Honey Uncapping Knives 
have been on the market nearly 40 years, and are 
the standard in this and many foreign countries. 
Insist on the genuine improved articles from your 
dealer or direct from the manufacturers. 
Postage extra Ship. wt. Price 
Smoke Engine, 4-inch ............ 28 oz. $1.25 
ON SE ic nccsescecenseed 26 oz. .85 
CORE (PGE cc cacvcccescive 23 oz. -75 
Lttle Wonder, 24-inch .......... 16 oz. .50 
Smoke Engine or Doctor in copper, 50c extra. 
Uncapping-knives, improved cold handle, 
standard length, 844-inch........ 20 oz. -75 
CT, DOPONEE ck ccconeseosees 24 oz. .85 
Steam heated, and 3 ft. tubing..... 836 oz. 2.50 
_ Friction-top pails, 5-Ib. size per 100, $4.50; 10-Ib. 
size per 100, $6.25; 60-lb. cans, two in a case, 10- 
case lots, 60 cts.; 25-case lots, 59 cts.; 50-case lots, 
58 cts. per case f. o. b. Chicago. State quantity 
wanted, and get our shipping-case prices. 
bp mag} be ite Amen ig me Hives, single- 
wa ives, Go noug ran ections, shipping 
A. G. Woodman Co., oom, Saataton, we 7 eragtes. Send us a list 
x ‘ ‘a: of the goods wanted, 
Grand Rapids, . . . . Michigan feguirements ms US Egure om your 1020 
Practical E 
A monthly journal, carries up-to-date, sane, and sate articles AK 
by pentiel and nupiingChfatan writers om" Better Parent “Superior” Foundation 
aad Children: Choosing a C e i Ri and Mar- 
ep ey eb By a ey ‘‘American”’ Honey-cans 
Purity; A Single Standard and Race Betterment. Nothi 
like i “ "on ¥- - Five cents a copy; 50 cts. a tox Every Thing in Bee Supplies 
Carload quantities assure prompt shipment 
Prof. T. W. Shannon, A.M., Editor Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah x 
98 W. William St., Delaware, O. SS See eee ne 
ATEN TS Practice in Patent Office and Courts 
P Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. S4 











Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Beekeepers’ SUPPLIES || NEW ENGLAND BEEKEEPERS 


If in « hurry for sections and foundation at this Every Thing in Supplies 


season of the year, when time counts so much 
for the bees, send us your order for quick action 




















Also write a card for our 64-page catalog, giving New Goods’ Factory Prices Save Freight 
aaa CULL & WILLIAMS CO. 
Providence, R. I. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO 





High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. 


Buy Your Supplies in BOSTON HONEY-JARS 


No. 25 screw cap, $4.60 gross. . Shipping-cases and cartons. 
Our shipping facilities are the very best. We have all coast- Amber honey, 7 cts. pound; light honey, 84 cts. 


wise steamships and the large railroads here and can reach pound. Catalog fi 
you wherever you are. Large stock of hives, sections, founda- 
tion, etc., always on kand. Send postal for latest catalog. 























I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
H. H. Jepson, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. aa, Seen Sa 


Pennsylvania BEEKEEPERS! Los Angeles Honey Co. 

















Our 985 elem escent, Bute 633 Central Bldg. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
at Root’s prices. Prompt shipment. Buyers and Sellers 


————_ of Honey and Wax 
E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


ne Write Us for Prices when inthe Market 














| will bring you one. Root’s goods 
| 
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ie HvaENURA LUNN 


: Honey Packages ....... | 


Shipping-cases 
Five-gallon Cans 
Jars and Tumblers 
Friction-top Pails 
Comb-honey Cartons 
Send for Catalog 








M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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“If Goods are Wanted Quick. 


Send to Indianapolis” 





We have marked off a zone, including all of Indiana and parts of Illinois, 
Mhio, and Kentucky; and beekeepers within this zone are expected to consider 
Indianapolis as their headquarters for any businss pertaining to Bee Supplies, 
Honey and Beeswax, and anything pertaining to their beeyards. There are also 
quite a few beemen beyond this zone who find it much to their advantage to send 
to Indianapolis for their goods, believing that they save time, and at times get a 
little better quality of material by so doing, even though they might have seeured 
their goods a little nearer home. This is very gratifying to us; but there is nothing 
particularly new about it—jusi a condition that has existed for more than a 
quarter of a century; and while the house is under new management the same 
business principles as ef old will be maintained. To be sure, there is nothing 
compulsory about where you shali place your valued orders; but we wish you to 
feel that it is to your interest to place your orders here. We wish to express our 
gratitude for the excellent business that has been diverted to this house during 
the past season, even at a time when adverse conditions, such as an inferior clover 
crop were against us. Abundant rains during this season have insured a perfect 
sod of white clover within our zone for next year, and we are predicting some 
record-breaking crops, and we are also getting ready for it by beginning right 
now in preparing the largest stock of new standard supplies for immediate ship- 
ments that we have ever carried. 

If you have disposed of your surplus honey, and still have calls, it is well 
to keep a supply on hand. We can supply you, and with a quality so good that 
the honey will advertise itself. Write for price list and catalog of bee-supplies, 
both being free. 


The A. I. Root Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


W.S. P. 873 Massachusetts Avenue 
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What Next? 


—_o-——_- 


North of a line drawn east and west 
through Wheeling, Zanesville, Newark, Co- 
lumbus, Springfield, Dayton, and Indianapo- 
lis, beekeepers have secured all the way from 
a light to a heavy crop. South of this line, 
results have not been so encouraging. How- 
ever, copious summer rains over the territory 
practically insure an unusually heavy fall 
flow, which should leave the bees in good 
condition for wintering. By the first of 
September, supers of sections or shallow 
frames should be put on the hives to secure 
any possible surplus and to prevent brood- 
chambers from beceming honey-bound, undu- 
ly crowding the queens. 


Be it sections, frames, foundation, ship- 
ping cases, honey-extractors, cans, jars, la- 
hbels—no matter what—we are at your call. 
Look carefully through the catalog—there is 
something you are needing. The larger 
articles can be sent by freight or express 
with minimum expense and delay. Smaller 
items will reach you by parcel post in a 
surprisingly short time from the Beeman’s 
Supply Center. Root-Peirce quality and 
service, 


E. W. Peirce, Manager 
22 So. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio 























The Eyes, Ears, and 
Mouth are Near 
Together 


To see birds, hear their 
music, and taste honey 
area happy trio. . . 


There is a new and enlarged 
Bird Department 
in the 
Guide to Nature 


Send twenty-five cents for a four- 
months’ trial subscription 


Address: ArcAptA, Sound Beach, Conn. 














Diet and 
Digestion 


Indigestion—-and the ills it leads to—are 
so frequent, 2nd cause so much needless pain 
and suffering, that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg 
has written a book, telling how these dis- 
comforts and dangers may be avoided. Dr. 
Kellogg is the greatest living authority on 
diet and digestion. For nearly forty years 
he has been Superintendent of the great 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, where he has had 
opportunity to observe, treat and prescribe 
for thousands of cases of indigestion and 
other more serious ills to which indigestion 
leads. What Dr. Kellogg tells you in his 
book is, therefore, the result of experience. 
He deals with facts—not theory. His book 
is called ‘‘Colon Hygiene.’’ In it he tells 
of digestive disorders. their causes and the 
natural methods of relief which may be 
applied in your own home. Nearly 400 
pages, with many illustrations, diet tables 
and instructions for exercise, rest and sleep. 
Price only $2. Order to-day. You take no 
risk. If not entirely satisfied, return the 
book at once for prompt refund. Send or- 
der and remittance to 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 
1010 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 














The Next Issue of 


THE BOOSTER 


.. wikte, 
A Hummer 














special appeals, “pioneer” bills of fare, 
and other good things, all dedicated to 


| 

| 

It will be chock full of original poems, | 
you to copy in your local newspaper. 
| 


This matter will be eagerly accepted 
by them, and will create great interest 
in our coming “ Honey Day.” 





| This is the greatest number yet. It 
| will make everybody “sit up and take 
notice,” for a fact. 


The price of THE BOOSTER now for 
propaganda purposes is 25 cts. for a 
whole year. Clubbing rates with either 
of the other journals is $1.00 the year. 
Later the price of the BOOSTER alone 
will be advanced to $1.00. 


Address THE BOOSTER 
Redkey, Ind. 
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When Packed in 
Lewis Superb Shipping Cases 


After you have harvested a nice lot of comb honey do not make a serious mistake by 
putting it up ready for the market in a cheap-appearing case, such as a home-made one 
or that turned out at the local planing-mill. The best and most economical (taking 
the sale of the honey into consideration) case must be turned out with the same care- 
ful workmanship and with the same selection of proper material as goes into the mak- 
ing of first-class beehives and honey-sections such as we manufacture. 


More Money for Your Honey | 


It is an acknowledged fact that comb honey put up in attractive Lewis Shipping Cases 
will bring from one to two cents per pound more than the same honey put up in poor 
cases. Do not cheapen your product by inferior cases. You can afford the best. 
Remember your Shipping Cases are the show-windows for your goods. Your honey 
will bring more money if well displayed. 


Insist on the Lewis Make 


LEWIS SHIPPING CASES are cut accurately out of clear, sound basswood lumber. 
All of these cases are neatly packed and include proper size nails for nailing them up. 
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G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Sole Manufacturers 


Reasons Why—yvou Should Buy 


Dadant’s FOUNDATION 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 

Dear Sirs: —I have about 200 lbs. of pure beeswax (free from dirt) 
I want to have all or part made into foundation. What per cent of 
foundation will you give me return for wax? Yes, I am like some of 
the others, and swear by Dad F dation, for the bees surely do 
take to it better. Yours, 

Wheeling, W. Va., March 17, 1915. E. M. Shirk. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 

Gents:—The goods ordered of you were received in due time, and 
I will say the foundation sent by height, 200 pounds, arrived in fine 
shape. e nice sheets of thin surplus reminds me of new bank 
notes, and the section boxes put me in mind of the goods women | 
at the ribbon counters. It’s up to me and the bees to finish the wor! 
of perfection. L. W. Benton. 











Allenville, Ala., March 6, 1915. 


“It's What Others Say that Counts” 


= "DADANT@: § 


HAMILTON »1LLANOUSas 
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Honey-crop Reports and Prices 


EVIDENCE is accumulating showing that 
the erop of clover and other northern white 
honeys is much larger this year than last. 
This is not saying that clover was not an 
entire failure in some parts of the North. 
The fall flow has been reported as being 
remarkably heavy in a large portion of the 
North. In other respects the western crop 
is about the same as reported in former 
issues. 

Prices are running anywhere from 15 to 
20 per cent lower than last year on all 
grades of extracted. There is probably 
more comb honey than was expected earlier 
in the season. It is now being unloaded, 
and there is every indication that it will 
bring good prices. 





Excessive and Late Swarming this Fall; 
Clover Prospects for Next Season 

WE have had a large number of reports 
this year of late swarming—of how the bees 
rushed out of their hives without even 
building queen-cells. One of our subscrib- 
ers, whose letter we may publish, tells of 
getting 175 swarms from 70 colonies, spring 
count. There have been other reports of 
of a similar nature. Many of the swarms 
came out without knowing where to go— 
that is, they left hurriedly without sending 
out scouts. Some swarms leave no queen- 
cells. One beekeeper packed his bees for 
winter, and then had a swarm come from 
the winter case. See what O. J. Jones and 
Dr. Miller have to say, p. 817. 

It is evident that the cool rainy weather 
over a large part of eastern and northern 
United States during the spring and late 
summer has stimulated everything to a 
vigorous growth. Bees are working well on 
alsike, second-growth red clover, heartsease, 
Spanish needle, asters, buckwheat, and 
goldenrod, as they have never done before 
at this time of the year. 

In all of our more than thirty years’ 
experience in connection with this journal 
we do not remember a time when there were 
so many reports of such heavy flows in the 
fall. Everything seems to be raining down 


|EDITORIALS |_| 





honey except, possibly, white clover, which 
is still in bloom. 

Beekeepers in the clover districts partic- 
ularly seem to be jubilant over the pros- 
pects for next season, for never was there 
such a mass of young white clover as seems 
to show up everywhere. If we do not get 
a drouth this fall or next spring, and we 
must not forget there are two ifs in the 
way, we shall have a record-breaking clover 
season next year. 





How to Sell Comb Honey under the 
Federal Net-weight Law and Get Pay 
for Every Ounce 
AN old correspondent, who is also a large 

producer of honey, has written us for in- 
formation. He says if he is compelled, 
under the federal law, to mark the mini- 
mum net weight on each individual section, 
and sell on that basis, there will necessarily 
be a surplusage of anywhere from % to 34 
ounce of honey that he will lose on every 
section of his entire crop. He estimates 
that, if he sells his comb honey on the basis 
of actual minimum net weight per section, 
and not their actual aggregate net weight 
per case, he will lose $100 on one shipment 
alone. 

Our correspondent is laboring under a 
wrong impression. He, like all other pro- 
ducers, if he uses separators or fences, will 
probably have three grades, one class calling 
for a minimum weight per section of 12 
ounces, another of 11, and another of ten. 
We could sell a case of 24 sections of the 
12-ounce class and get no more than 12 
times 24 ounces, or 15 Ibs.; but that is not 
uecessary. For his information, and for 
the information of every one else, we may 
say that the federal net-weight law, while 
it does require the marking of the individ- 
ual packages or sections, it does not compel 
selling on that basis. It is permissible to 
mark the minimum weight on the carton 
inclosing a section. The purpose of the 
law is to give the consumer a chance to 
know approximately how much actual 
weight he is paying for in the package. 

We find in practical experience that the 
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average 24-pound ease of sections marked 
“ Not less than 12 ounces net” per section 
will run anywhere from 12 to 18 ounces 
more than the actual minimum weight of 
i8 pounds. The producer is permitted to 
sell a ecaseful of sections at its actual 
weight exclusive of the case and the wood 
around the combs; but the weight should be 
marked on the end of the case. On that 
basis he gets pay for every ounce of honey 
he sells. 

The retailer, however, will probably sell 
the sections at so much a piece. One cus- 
tomer will get just exactly 12 ounces, while 
another will get 12%, and still another 
nearly 13 ounces; but the dealer, in order 
io protect himself, will mark the price of his 
sections high enough to cover the variation. 
But there is nothing to prevent his selling 
each individual section at its actual weight. 
He will then be obliged to stop and figure 
up the price as he would that of a chunk of 
meat or a plate of butter that is dipped 
out of a crock. On a busy day this is im- 
practicable. In nine eases out of ten he 
will sell by the piece; and right here the 
federal net-weight law, instead of being a 
hardship, is weleomed by the dealer and 
the buyer; and it ought to be weleomed hy 
every honest producer, because he knows 
that his customer knows just how much he 
is paying for. 

But there is another way by which our 
correspondent ean protect himself, and it is 
used by a large number of producers and 
wholesalers; and that is, to sell the honey 
at so much per case. For instance, a 24- 
pound ease of sections marked “ minimum 
of 12 ounees ” will bring, we will say, $2.75 
per ease, or $3.00, whatever figure he can 
get. A ease of 1l-ounce sections will bring 
correspondingly less; or, if he chooses, 
there is nothing to prevent him from selling 
all his comb honey at so much per case, 
whether it is 10, 11, or 12 ounces per seec- 
tion. It is the usual practice to sell the 12- 
ounee as “ faney,” the 11 ounce as “ No. 1,” 
aud the 10 ounce as “ choice,” each bring- 
ing a corresponding price. 

As time goes on, we believe the public 
will appreciate the fairness of the federal 
net-weight law, because it will operate to 
the advantage of the honest producer and 
dealer alike. The only fellow it hits and 
hurts is the producer or dealer who was in 
the habit of selling irregular sections of all 
kinds of weight, and light sections at the 
price of a regular and first-class graded 
product. As it is not practicable nor nec- 
essary to mark the actual weight on every 
individual section, he is compelled to mark 
the minimum, and to grade by weight. 
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What is it—Nosema Apis, Bee Paraly- 
sis, or What ? 

DuRING the last two months we have had 
complaints from a good many beekeepers, 
particularly in the Northwest and extreme 
Northwest, to the effect that a peculiar 
malady, something like bee paralysis, was 
earrying off adult bees by the thousands. 
They have seen traces of it other seasons, 
but this year it is particularly bad, ruining 
entire apiaries in some localities. 

In some places, particularly in and about 
Portland, Oregon, the disease has disap- 
peared. In other cases it seems to be as 
virulent as ever. Many of the symptoms 
are similar to those of bee paralysis, and 
yet just enough unlike it to make one think 
it is something else. A description of the 
malady, whatever it is, appears to tally 
very closely with the disease known as 
“nosema apis,” or Isle of Wight disease of 
Great Britain. 

1t has been found this season in parts of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and clear along 
down the Mississippi Valley; but it seems 
to be particularly severe in and about Seat- 
tle, Washington. One of our subscribers, 
Mr. M. Y. Caleutt, writes: 


T am enclosing you herewith a clipping from the 
Seattle Times. You will see what Prof. Trevor 
iXincaid has to say regarding a disease that has 
seourged the bees. 

On the 28th of July I noticed the bees were hop- 
ping about in the grass, and were to be found in 
bunches on the ground with their heads together as 
if starving. On examining the hive I found they 
had plenty of stores. I then examined yard No. 2, 
and found like conditions existed there. I then 
started out to other yards, and found the same con- 
dition in all hives in this part of the county. Bee 
men from other parts were soon calling on me to see 
if I could give them some advice as to what was the 
matter with their bees, and the remedy to be ap- 
plied. I was sorry indeed that I could do nothing 
for them but to advise shaking and feeding up for 
new broods, as all or nearly all the brood was dead 
or dying. The disease seems to attack the larve 
from three days old to that about the time the larva 
is to burst its cocoon. The cell-cappings are the 
same as American foul-brood cappings. Prof. Kin- 
caid tells me that the bees’ heads are full of spores, 
and he is convinced the disease is communicated 
through the flowers, which must be so, judging from 
the rapidity with which it has spread. I am in- 
clined to think he underestimates the number of 
bees destroyed since July 28. I am fully convinced, 
from examination of all the hives here, ard those in 
iny yards, that fully 80 per cent of the bees have 
died since that date. Two-story hives do not to-day 
contain one good frame of bees. It looks at this 
writing as if no bees will be left. If shaking and 
feeding will not stop it, then all the bees are doom- 
ed; and, as Prof. K. says, the fruit croup for 1916 
will be small indeed. I am sending samples to 
Washington, D. ©. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 28. M. Y. CALcuTT. 

The newspaper clipping referred to is 
as follows: 
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MONEYBEFS OF NORTHWEST ARE MEETING DEATH; 
STRANGE MALADY, THAT IS ATTACKING NOTED 
ZOOLOGIST’S HIVES, IS WIPING OUL COLONIES IN 
SEATTLE. 

Jeopardizing the entire 1916 fruit crop of the 
Pacific Northwest, a mysterious scourge, so far baf- 
fling to specialists, has already decimated fully fifty 
per cent of the bees in this state, and is threaten- 
ing, unless some remedy is found, to destroy com- 
pletely the bee industry in Washington. 

Professor Trevor Kincaid, zoologist of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and one of the best-informed 
entomologists in the United States, has lost more 
than half of his own bees, and has received a num- 
ber of letters from all over the state informing him 
that the honey-making insects are dying by the thou- 
sands. 

He believes that practically half of the honey- 
producers in the state are already dead; and as 
these insects are largely instrumental in pollenizing 
the fruit-trees, the growers will face a serious prob- 
lem next year if the ravages of the mysterious dis- 
ease are not halted. 

“T thought at first that the disease was bee pa- 
ralysis,’ said Professor Kincaid; ‘“‘ but further in- 
vestigation has convinced me that it is a complaint 
that is analogous to malaria or sleeping sickness in 
the human family. I have expectations of being 
able to work out a cure. It may be that the disease 
is being spread by bumble-bees. 

“Ordinarily a bee is a fierce fighter, and is well 
qualified to take care of itself; but since the disease 
has appeared among them they have become easy prey 
to their enemies. Yellow-jacket wasps, which ordi- 
narily will not tackle a bee, are hovering around 
the hives in hundreds. They attack the bees, and 
the latter are unable tu retaliate. 

‘*T have been unable to find any information on 
this disease in the text-books, and have communicat- 
ed with the Department of Agriculture. The entire 
Northwest is involved: and unless the disease is 
eradicated it is going to have a very serious effect 
on the fruit crop next year. This year’s crop will 
not be affected, as most of the trees have either 
borne fruit or are in bud.”’ 


No one else has before mentioned that the 
malady has any effect on the brood. In the 
Seattle case we should assume that there 
was such a rapid decimation of bees that 
the brood,by reason of neglect, simply dies. 
lt is our opinion, therefore, that, so far as 
the brood is concerned, it is only a case of 
neglected or starved brood. 

Every year, for the last 25 or 30 years 
at least, we have seen dead and dying bees 
in the fields; but the number was so small 
as to attract very little attention. Practi- 
cally every beekeeper, if he has any consid- 
erable number of colonies, has noticed the 
same thing; but it was not until this year 
that it has broken out in such a virulent 
form. The presumption is that the peculiar 
season—cold, rainy, and wet—has had 
something to do with it. If it is nosema 
apis, it seems to like a humid atmosphere, 
such as is found in Great Britain and in 
Oregon and Washington of our own coun- 
try. We have never heard of nosema apis 
in this country, unless it was what we eall 
bee paralysis, until this year. 
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We talked with Dr. E. F. Phillips, of the 
Department of Agriculture, about the gen- 
eral aspects of this malady. We asked him 
if he knew anything about it. “Only the 
syiptoms, which are by no means uniform, 
and nothing about the cause and eure,” he 
replied. The foul-brood inspectors of Cen- 
tral United States have seen much of it. 

It may be reasonably assumed that Dr. 
Phillips will do all he ean to get all the 
reliable information he ean concerning this 
new disease. Possibly it is not a disease at 
all, but a malady due to climatie conditions. 


euneuenenaccenncnuecucnisennanens 


Some New Uses of Honey in the Home 


WE are rather proud of the magnificent 
way in which our subscribers have respond- 
ed in furnishing recipes for using honey 
for this special number on the use of 
honey in cooking. At one time it looked as 
though we should have to make this number 
about twice its usual size in order to use all 
of the good recipes that were sent us. How- 
ever, by doing a little crowding we have 
succeeded in getting them in. 

To the best of our knowledge none of 
these recipes, except as otherwise noted, 
have ever appeared in any other publica- 
tion. Of course, some of them might have 
been copied from some other papers, but 
most of them, we believe, are original with 
the persons who sent them in. 

It is, perhaps, proper at this point to 
remark that we have tested quite a number 
of these recipes—not all of them, to be sure, 
for that would be a task indeed. Perhaps 
it would be a little nearer the truth to say 
we have tested them “ by proxy,” the prox- 
ies being Mrs. E. R. Root, Mrs. H. H. Root, 
Mrs. J. T. Calvert, Mrs. Neal Kellogg, Mrs. 
L. W. Boyden, and Ruth Boyden. Some 
of the results of their work are shown on 
our cover and also on the interior pages of 
this issue. One or two recipes were voted 
a failure; but in the majority of instances 
every one who had the privilege of eating 
some of the cakes, pies, or cookies in ques- 
tion pronounced them excellent. 

Honey certainly makes a great difference 
in a recipe, provided ihe recipe in question 
is well balanced and all proportions right. 
As we have meitioned many times before, 
the mere substitution of honey for sugar 
seldom results in suecess, for honey and 
sugar do not have the same physical char- 
acteristics. However, with distinetly pleas- 
ing results, honey may often be used in- 
stead of molasses or the so-called “ corn 
syrup,” without further change in the 
recipe. 
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HONEY HOT OR COLD. 

We have noticed in our own home, and 
in the homes of many others of our ac- 
quaintaneces, that honey is not apt to be 
used as much in extremely hot weather. 
There are, perhaps, several reasons for this, 
perhaps the most important being that 
honey when it is warm is much thinner and 
a little stronger in flavor. Honey that is 
eold and thick certainly tastes better. Mr. 
Holtermann points this out in his note on 
page 799. 

For the same reason, not many people 
eare to eat honey on hot breakfast foods. 
Of course, there are exceptions; but the 
average person, we will say, if he uses 
honey at all on breakfast foods, prefer it 
on a cold cereal like cornflakes, ete. To 
take advantage of this fact, we should not 
be too strenuous in insisting that honey 
never be placed in a refrigerator. It 
should not be stored there indefinitely, that 
is true; but it is greatly improved if it can 
be placed in the ice-box for a few hours 
just before it is served on the table. Even 
hot biseuits taste better if the honey is thick 
and eold. 

HONEY FOR BROWNING PANCAKES. 

It has been suggested before, but is well 
worth repeating here, that a little honey 
stirred in with paneake batter serves an 
excellent purpose in permitting the cakes to 
be baked to a rich golden brown without 
danger of burning. It is not necessary to 
use enough honey to sweeten the cakes. 
Every one likes griddle-eakes better if they 
have the proper color, instead of being pale 
and white. 

BUCKWHEAT HONEY FOR VINEGAR. 

One of our subscribers, Mr. Chas. A. 
Johnson, of Battle Creek, Mich., comment- 
ing on the fact that honey vinegar is so 
often pale or water-white, points out that 
if buekwheat honey is used the color is 
exactly the same as that of vinegar made 
from apple cider. 


HONEY USED IN LATHERING THE FACE PRE- 
PARATORY TO SHAVING. 

The beneficial effect of honey on the skin 
has long been known. There have been many 
preparations using honey in the various 
ereams and ointments for rubbing on the 
hands and face. Men who shave themselves 
may be surprised to learn that lather con- 
taining some honey is delightfully cool and 
creamy compared to the thin and quick- 
drying lather so often produced, even from 
the best of shaving-soap (advertisements of 
the soap in question to the contrary). We 
have incorporated the honey in the soap, 
making a very satisfactory paste or cream; 
but the most convenient way to use honey 
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when shaving is to put a small amount of 
honey on the end uf the brush and then use 
whatever soap is desired, in the regular 
way. Put three or four drops on the end 
of your wet brush, and then use your fa- 
vorite soap. You will find at once that the 
advertiser’s “dream” has come true. The 
honey is soothing to the skin, and the lather 
remains smooth, moist, and creamy, even if 
it takes fifteen minutes to shave. 

HONEY AS A CURE-ALL. 

Soon after the announcement of this 
special number we received quite a good 
many so-called cures for such serious trou- 
bles as cancer, erysipelas, ete. We have 
taken the position that, before publishing 
the recipes for these salves, ointments, and 
lotions we should have the signature of at 
least one reputable physician with a report 
of his experience using the cure in question. 
Such salves might not do any harm, but we 
seriously doubt whether they would be of 
any benefit whatever. 

A simple remedy for a cough, which we 
have found of especial value for small 
children, is a mixture of honey and common 
vaseline. Equal parts may be stirred to- 
gether, forming a paste; and as much as a 
spoonful of this may be given at a time 
without danger of disturbing the stomach. 
Ordinarily half a spoonful is enough. All 
children like it. 


Guennennnneaiacacaneernnnentitts 


The Troubles of an Editor; Quality 


versus Beauty only 


In our issue for Sept. 1, page 699, we 
have an editorial headed “Can Good Queens 
be Raised and Sold for 50 ets.?” We went 
on to state that there were times in the 
season, especially at the close of it, when 
the breeder could afford to sell his surplus- 
age of queens at 50 cts. apiece in order to 
rednee stock; but we added that we did not 
believe that, as a regular proposition, week 
in and week out, he could afford to do so 
through the entire season, and we still think 
so. Two of our standard advertisers, good 
men, and who furnish good stock, seem to 
think we had them specially in mind when, 
as a matter of fact, we were not referring 
to any one. At all events, they put the 
shoe on just the same, and, of course, think 
we have been unfair. 

In looking at the advertisement of one 
of them (the one who makes the loudest 
holler) we notice that he has a “ surplus of 
young queens,” heading his advertisement 
with the words “ Special Offer.” 

Our editorial, as will be seen, was not 
eriticising queen-breeders who are dispos- 
ing of “surplus stock ” or making “ special 
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offers.” We simply raised the question as 
to whether one can maintain the price of 50 
cts. all through the season. 

Still another party—-a well-known queen- 
breeder of first-class golden stock, and one 
cf the best-known men in our ranks—com- 
plains because we have given it as our 
ovinion that many of the extra golden- 
yellow bees are not as good as the leather- 
colored stock. It seems we wrote this par- 
ty, congratulating him on the excellence of 
his stock, because it was resistant to Euro- 
pean foul brood. Immediately he came 
back at us, saying we were inconsistent in 
praising the thing we had condemned. We 
tried to explain to him that we could not 
afford to smother our honest opinions, right 
or wrong, simply because of the few extra 
dollars we might make in our advertising 
columns. Moreover, we have never declared 
that all goldens are inferior to the leather- 
colored stock. 

In almost the same mail came a letter 
from a breeder of extra-yellow bees, com- 
mending us for the fearless stand we had 
taken in our various editorials, and saying 
that he expects to take GLEantncs for the 
rest of his life. He, evidently, does not 
consider that we are condemning all gold- 
ens. The faet is. if a breeder sells good 
stock, golden or leather-colored, the trade 
will discover it and patronize him. This 
is shown by the fact that some breeders 
have advertised with us for years. 

To make our stand elear, it may be well 
to reiterate that, although we have spoken 
disparagingly at times of some goldens, we 
have not condemned all. That is only an- 
other way of saying there are some goldens 
that are not only beautiful, but good work- 
ers, and some goldens that seem to resist 
European foul brood as readily as leather- 
colored Italians, and possibly better. We 
would gladly give the names of some of 
these breeders who are furnishing this kind 
of stock; but if we did so, this poor editor 
would have more trouble on his hands from 
the other fellow whose name was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

If the reader cares to look over our 
editorials he will see that we have frequent- 
ly condemned the policy of advertising five- 
banded hees, and furnishing only three and 
four banded stock. While there is such a 
thing as a “ five-handed” or “ yellow-to- 
the-tip ” bee, it is almost impossible to 
make all the hees of a queen show up like 
that. The effort on the part of some to get 
the “‘vellow all over” has naturally led them 
to sacrifice efficiency and longevity for 
color. As a natural result, many of the 
extra-yellow bees have been markedly in- 
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ferior to bees bred for business, color being 
maintained only as a secondary considera- 
tion. 

It is the policy of breeding for one thing 
only, and that thing not a business qualifi- 
cation in our bees, that we have condemned ; 
and we still stand on the same platform. 
We do not condemn beautiful bees that are 
also good workers, nor the breeders of 
them. Some of these people have developed 
some very fine stock, ineluding our adver- 
tiser who complains. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips and the Editor of 
Gleanings at i Home of Dr. C. C. 
Miller, of Marengo, III. 


Dr. Priuures and ourself had the pleas- 
ure of paying a very short visit at the 
home of Dr. C. C. Miller, on the 6th of 
September last. We were on our way to 
the field meet at Hamilton, IIL, the home 
of the Dadants, and stopped off one day. 

There may be other heekeepers who pro- 
duce honey in sections who harvest larger 
crops. There certainly are many such. There 
may be others who can produce an equal 
quality and possibly better; but practically 
all of them are using some of the methods, 
at least, of the sage of Marengo. Ir. 
Miller, in the opinion of Dr. Phillips, has 
evolved a system of comb-honey production 
that is very nearly perfect. He has no 
trouble about getting bees in comb-honey 
supers, and very little difficulty in control- 
ling swarming. He will seeure a crop of 
comb honey when other beekeepers get al- 
most nothing. 

The secret of his success lies in seeuring 
a large force of bees in time for the harvest. 
Said Dr. Phillips, “Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on that point.” His other 
secret is conserving the force of bees after 
he gets it. “ Seeret,” did we say? Dr. 
Miller has no secrets and never did have; 
but he does have tricks of the trade that 
every producer of comb honey in the Unit- 
ed States should know. Thousands of bee- 
keepers who have been running for section 
honey have given it up in disgust. Some- 
thing is wrong. They complain that they 
eannot get the bees into the supers; that 
their honey-flows are too short and inter- 
mittent: and that the swarming problem is 
too much for them. But Dr. Miller handles 
all of these problems at the ripe old age of 
84, with no other help than that of his 
sister-in-law. In fact, he has been doing it 
vear after year for thirty vears. 

At the time of our visit there was such 
a roar of bees about his yard that it looked 
as if there was a big swarm in the air—in 
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fact, several of them. Nay, rather it looked 
exactly like a wholesale case of robbing; 
but it was neither. An inspeetion of the 
apiary showed that large streams of bees 
were going into every one of his hives. We 
never saw such a furor of bees before in so 
small a yard—92 colonies, spring count. 
While the apiary was small, there was an 
immense force of bees in every hive, and 
on every one of them there were anywhere 
trom two to five comb-honey supers well 
on to completion. The honey the bees were 
getting at the time was apparently from 
heartsease. While Dr. Miller had taken off 
a small erop of fine clover honey he feared 
that what was still in the hives might be 
flavored with heartsease; and heartsease 
does not improve a fine clover. 

We had a great curiosity to see what the 
bees were working on. There were acres 
and acres of white clover in bloom. Was 
it not possible the bees were working on 
that? But there did not seem to be many bees 
on these blossoms; so we took a stroll all 
by onrself, leaving the two doctors—the M. 
D. and the Ph.D., to diseuss the problems 
while we were gone. We went over the 
hills, through patehes of woods, through 
harhed-wire fences galore; through eorn- 
fields; got lost, but finally got back, after 
a wide detour, to the home of the Millers. 
The women feared we were lost, and began 
to think seriously of sending some one after 
us: but, like the proverbial penny of un- 
eertain quality, we turned up. 

They were all eager to know what we 
had found—that is, what the bees were 
working on. We had to confess we did rot 
know. There was occasionally a bee on 
the elover—perhaps one to every radius of 
i100 feet. There were quite a number of 
bees on sweet clover, and occasionally a bee 
on the heartsease—perhaps one for every 
radius of ten feet. Heartsease—there was 
lots of it just coming into bloom. It grows 
as a weed in the cornfields, and corn is 
grown extensively about the Miller apiary. 
While the heartsease was only just coming 
into bloom with only a few bees on it, it 
did not seein possible that such a great roar 
in the yard could have come from that 
souree, and yet there was an odor of fall 
honey about the hives. It might have been 
from the asters: but the asters were negli- 
vible, for but few of them were in sight. 
Chere was some Spanish needle, but there 
were no bees working on it. There was 
considerable sweet clover, but apparently 
not enough to make such a showing. What, 
therefore, could the bees be working on? 
Dr. Miller began to figure—one bee for 
every radius of ten feet on the heartsease, 
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and there were many tens and tens of acres 
of it in the eornfields that were numerous. 
The bees on the white clover, on the sweet 
clover, and the heartsease, if they were 
scattered over a radius as large as 14% or 2 
miles, might, according to Dr. Miller’s fig- 
ures, account for that tremendous roar of 
bees. 

Although Dr. Miller is in the habit of 
taking a midday nap, he was bright and 
alert all the time we were there from 11 
o’clock until 7 at night. We could not 
imagine any kid beekeeper more enthusias- 
tie than this veteran of 84 summers. Of 
course, Dr. Phillips and ourself gave him 
soine hard question. Always modest, he 
frequently said, “T don’t know.” 

A striking feature of Dr. Miller’s make- 
up is his modesty. He does not seem to 
know that he has discovered methods that 
make for success. He claints no originality, 
and yet he certainly is original in making 
up a combinaticn of methods that is unique 


‘in the production of comb honey. 


By the way, we forgot to mention one 
thing, and that is Dr. Miller’s strain of 
leather-colored Italians. While his methods 
and his locality have done much to econtrib- 
ute to his snecess, careful selection of 
queens of his own breeding has been an 
important factor. No mistake about it, 
they are hustlers, every one of them. Those 
queens ought to be worth from $10 to $25. 
With those queens Dr. Miller is suecessful- 
lv combating Eurepean foul brood. They 
are not much inclined to swarm if his meth- 
ods are used, and they certainly get there 
with the honey. 

We do not know that Dr. Miller has any 
queens for sale; but he said, “ At our ages ™ 
(referring to himself and his family), “we 
have more bees than we ean handle. We 
may be compelled to cut the force down.” 

Dr. Miller does not know that we are 
giving him a free advertisement; but we 
suggest that some of the queen-breeders of 
the country get some of his stock and cross 
it with their own before it is too late and 
the genial smile of the owner is forever 
gone so far as this world is concerned. 

But, to return. When we left Dr. Miller 
at the electric station to go back to Chicago, 
and from there on to Hamilton, there was 
the same smile that doesn’t come off, but a 
look—a far-away look—as if he thought 
that possibly he might not see us again on 
this side of the river that separates us from 
the world beyond. We hope we shall see 
him every year till he is 100. If careful 
living will do it, he will reach the mark. 
Tndeed, he looks as young as he did ten 
years ago. 
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Grace ALLEN, p. 702, sometimes 
darkness is an advantage when in- 
troducing, since there are then no 
robbers about to make the bees 
hall the queen. 

THE OutLAw, p. 545, has surely 
struck on a good thing in having 
full frames instead of sections for cafete- 
vias. As the honey is to be cut up into 
portions in either case, what advantage is 
there in the section ? 

G. M. DoouiTTLE, many thanks for telling 
us, p. 750, what perhaps I ought to have 
known, but really didn’t know, that it made 
all the difference whether a full or an 
einpty comb was used in spreading brood. 
After all, if the bees already have all the 
brood they ean cover, will spreading be a 
vood thing? 





J. E. CRANE, you say, p. 748, that sections 
with bottom starter were no better attached 
at the bottom than those without. Does 
that mean that the bees gnawed down the 
bottom starter, that they build down well 
without it, or what? When I used no bot- 
tom starter many sections were not built 
down at all, while with them there is no 
failure. What makes the difference? 


Footer again! On p. 745 I said that, 
although bloom was abundant, | gave up 
hope of anything to speak of from it. 
Seareely had I written that when the bees 
siarted on a eraze for gathering 1 never 
saw excelled. Clover, aster (other years 
aster yields nothing here), heartsease, and 
1 don’t know what all, seem running over 
with neetar. You never know what bees 
will do next. [See reference to this subject 
in editorials, this issue.—Eb. } 


A CORRESPONDENT refers to page 553 of 
A BC and X Y Z, where “a frame of 
unsealed larve ” is recommended to attract 
the bees of a swarm, and wants to know if 
sealed wouldn’t do as well. Generally, when 
you take from a hive a frame containing 
unsealed larva, you will have sealed as well, 
and I suppose nothing could be better than 
a frame having all kinds. But if it is a 
choice between a frame having only unseal- 
ed and another having only sealed, all my 
observation tends toward the belief that 
bees have a stronger attachment to the 
sealed. [A. I. Root, as you will remember, 
used to teach and preach that a swarm 
favors unsealed rather than sealed brood— 
or, rather, he always gave directions that, 
in order to hold the swarm in its hive, we 
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should give a frame of unsealed brood. 
Who is right ?—Eb. | 

Mr. Eprror, you ask, p. 746, whether my 
treatment of European foul brood is not 
the basis of the Alexander treatment. Li 
ine say with all the emphasis I ean that | 
never wanted it understood that my treat- 
ment was anything but the Alexander treat- 
ment, the big principle of the whole thing 
being that cessation of brood-rearing would 
allow the bees to clean up. I merely short- 
ened the time of treatment, and that by a 
stupid blunder—a change that I am sure 
Mr. Alexander would have made if he had 
lived long enough. [Yes, we know very 
well that you do not claim originality ex- 
cept in the matter of time; but we merely 
asked the question in order that the public, 
who, perhaps, had forgotten, might know 
the precise situation.—Eb. } 


A YOUNG queen is far more profitable 
than an old one, beeause she will lay till 
late in fall, while “an old queen that has 
exhausted herself in the early part of the 
season will usually stop laying when the 
main honey-flow ceases,” page 699. True 
as preaching. Yet the evils depicted as re- 
sulting from that old queen being left don’t 
happen with me. I suspect it’s because the 
yueen that has exhausted herself is always 
superseded by the bees. At any rate I don’t 
believe it pays for me to meddle with the 
superseding business unless there’s some 
other reason for it than old age. [The 
conditions in a comb-honey-producing yard 
and a queen or bee producing yard are 
not the same. In the latter, breeding is 
forced in seascn and out of season by 
feeding. In the ordinary production cf 
comb honey, breeding begins early in the 
spring and continues from the time honey 
begins to come in heavily. The gathered 
nectar often fills up the cells that would 
otherwise be occupied by the queen. The 
result is, her bodily vitality is not drained 
in the same way that it would be if she 
were given unlimited room, and forced by 
feeding. In the former ease the bees might 
do their superseding soon enough. In the 
latter case would it not be more profitable 
to use young queens, especially those bred 
after or about the time of the main honey- 
tlow ?—Eb. ] 


BILATERAL multiple is the name of the 
latest honey-extractor, the invention of M. 
Etienne Jaequet. You put into the machine 
a single comb, or any number up to 20, pull 
down the cover, turn the erank for a time, 
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and there you are—both sides emptied with- 
out any reversing, automatic or otherwise, 
with no crushing of cells against wire cloth, 
and no danger of breaking combs out of 
frames. Twenty frames at a time, mind 
you.—L’ A piculieur, 60. [It is a little diili- 
eult to determine the precise principle of 
the extractor referred to above. [f it is of 
the non-reversing type, the pockets arrang- 
ed like the spokes of a wheel, the bottom- 
bars of the frames next to the shaft of the 
reel, or if all the frames are in the same 
plane, with the end-bars pointing toward 
the hub of the wheel, either or both have 
been thoroughly tested and found wanting. 
They have been illustrated and deseribed in 
the journals. Thin honey, such as some 
beekeepers too often extract, can be remov- 
ed from the combs on either of these two 
plans. But even then the combs are not 
cleaned. It is impossible to extract thick 
honey and get more than fifty per cent of 
it out of the combs. The only way to ex- 
tract clean is to have the combs reversed so 
that the full strength of the centrifugal 
foree can be applied. We went over these 
prineiples very thoroughly some fifteen or 
eighteen years ago, and found that a non- 
reversible machine, or, rather, a machine 
that extracts the combs without reversing, 
is a long way from a success.—Eb. | 


Axsout that quahking business, p. 747. 
The trouble with you, Mr. Editor, is that 
you are too up-to-date, discouraging all 
natural swarming, so that I am wondering 
whether you ever heard quahking. I have 
not for many years; but my recollection is 
this: In the evening go to a colony that 
contemplates sending out an after-swarm 
next day, and put your ear to the side of 
the hive. For a time you hear all sorts of 
gabbling, and then comes a clear tone above 
all others, long drawn out, followed by 
several others, each one shorter than its 
predecessor. ‘That’s piping. Immediately 
come one or more responses—each response 
a succession of short tones, the first tone as 
short as the last. That’s quahking. The 
two may be made the same way; but do you 
think a cell or a barrel could account for 
the difference in length? [ Yes, in the olden 
days we have heard quahking as well as 
piping. As we remember, there were two 
notes. The lighter one sounded like a tiny 
tin trumpet a long way off, while the other 
sounded like a larger trumpet closer by. 
While it is true one ean hear both piping 
and quahking when a colony is about to 
cast a swarm, is it not probable that the 
piping is made by a hatched queen, and the 
quahking by another one in a cell as a 
ehallenge? And is it not probable that the 
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two sounds are made by the same organs in 
precisely the same way, but under different 
conditions? Naturally enough, the same 
sound inside of a wax cell would be weaker 
and more muffled than outside of it. Perhaps 
a barrel is not a fair comparison, but it 
would seem that the quahking would be 
shorter and more intermittent inside of a 
eell because there would be less air imme- 
diately available. We have to confess we 
do not know very much about this whole 
proposition.——-Eb. } 


UNITING is most easily done by the news- 
paper plan. Put a sheet of newspaper over 
one hive, and set the other over, with no 
chance for the upper bees to get out till 
they gnaw through the paper. In the same 
way a queen may be introduced by setting 
over the hive the nucleus containing the 
queen, with newspaper between the two 
stories. Sometimes you want to unite a 
queenless colony, A, with a nucleus, B, 
leaving all on the stand of the nucleus. 
Here’s a good way: Take a single comb 
with adhering bees from A and give to B, 
making sure that the added bees are not 
more than half as many as B already has. 
Next day add another comb or two, and so 
on each day until all are used up. At the 
last leave a comb for any returning bees, 
giving these to B. [If this form of uniting 
be practiced in September it may oceur 
during a spell of very hot weather; and 
then would there not be danger that the 
bees in the upper hive might smother for 
want of proper ventilation? Of course, if 
it were only a nucleus it might survive a 
boiling hot sun on a hot sultry day. When 
bees have access to an entrance they can 
control the temperature of the hive by 
ventilation; but when all means of access 
are closed, the temperature of the hive may 
go clear up to a point where it would kill 
bees and brood. 

In our locality a thermometer placed on a 
hot day on top of a hive-cover painted 
white will reach from 120 to 130 in the 
sun. That would mean that the tempera- 
ture of a closed hive might be 110. Such 
a temperature would kill some brood. 

Practically speaking, however, the out- 
side temperature at the time of uniting is 
generally low enough so the newspaper 
plan will work 99 times out of 100. But 
even then are there not some returning bees 
after a hole has been made through the 
paper? 

The other plan of uniting comb by comb 
would be a slow process. We much prefer 
uniting the bees at two different yards 
where the bees are operated on the out- 
apiary plan.—Eb.] 
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| Grace Allen I THE DIXIE BEE, | Nashville, Tenn. 





At the present writing we are 
feeding all our increase, and look- 
ing hopefully for a sufficient fall 
flow to winter on. And we are not 
the only ones feeding. “ Giving 
’em a hundred pounds of sugar a 
day,” a beeman from a neighbor- 
ing county cheerfully announced last week. 
*s 


Though I did not know Mrs. H. G. 
Acklin, may I not bring my woman’s 
tribute of sympathetic appreciation to lay 
alongside the others heaped upon her 
memory? It always gives me a thrill of 
pleasure to hear of successful women—a 
pleasure intensified in this case by the real- 
ization that Mrs. Acklin met sorrow brave- 
ly, faced the world single-handed, raised a 
charming daughter, and was a lover of bees. 
And may I also send all my good wishes, 
like white doves, to the recent bride, Mrs. 
Howard R. Calvert? I suspect she knows 
that God didn’t put all his poetry into rain- 
bows ! 





*#e 


We tried hard to have a field meet last 
month; and, for that matter, we had it, 
after a fashion, but not a fashion of our 
own choosing. The weatherman chose the 
mode; and, though the editor wisely sug- 
gests that the weather is of less importance 
than what was said, still in this particular 
instanee (even the editor will grant this) 
the weather was of prime importanee, be- 
cause of what it caused not to be said. 
Briefly, it rained-—not just that one day, 
but all day every day for many days. We 
were so sure it would stop by the date set 
that the meeting was not postponed. It 
ean’t rain forever, we said. But it almost 
can, we found out. for it almost did. So 
on the day itself, after standing first on one 
foot of our indecision and then on the 
other, we finally decided to go, because, 
since it evidently was to rain forever, we 
would have to hold our meeting in the rain 
some time, and it might as well be now. 
When the last nose was counted, we found 
we had gathered together seven brave and 
faithful souls. In the light of the adjec- 
tives, it might seem more modest to say six; 
but as it cost a dollar and a half to take 
the water-spots out of a delightfully absurd 
pongee coat, I shall allow myself to remain 
solidly classified with the virtuously faith- 
ful. 





It was a good meeting for all that. No 
formality (with seven!), but an increased 
friendliness, which of itself makes a per- 
feetly good reason for holding a meeting, 
though nothing else be accomplished. We 
talked informally of such things as differ- 
ent ways of making increase, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various-sized 
hives, stores for winter, and this year’s 
crop—an average in this locality of thirty 
to forty pounds, and the prediction that 
next year’ll be better, which it surely will 
if a clover year follows a wet year. 

Foul brood came in for its share of 
shuddering comment. Our state inspector 
told how somebody had imported (unknow- 
ingly, needless to say) some diseased combs 
into the state, and things had immediately 
happened in his own apiary. “ He has had 
his own punishment,” Mr. Davis remarked, 
after hearing the story; “but what about 
the woods around him?” 

“That’s it,’ Dr. Ward answered with a 
sigh; “ what about the woods? ” 

And that is it, apparently. What about 
the woods? 

It was in the dash down the road for a 
home-bound ear that a particularly lively 
shower spotted(?) the pongee coat. The 
shower passed before the car came, the sun 
slipped out, and there at the last was a 
rainbow, the brightest and most beautiful 
I ever saw, with a secondary one beyond. 
delicate as a rainbow dream. If I had 
thought of it sooner T’d have tried to put 
it into a poem. Yet, after all, no one could 
really put a rainbow into a poem. And 
why should we try? The poem is there in 
the rainbow. How all its colors rhyme! A 
perfect poem it is, and God wrote it, with 
the swing of eternity in its long rhythmie 
lines and a divineness of beauty in every 
lovely deepening shade, from the rim of 
red on the one edge to the rim of violet on 
the other. 

Some other day we'll have a field meeting, 
boiling over with beekeepers and enthusi- 
asm, and in the meantime perhaps it would 
be well for us to act on one of the sugges- 
tions of that wet windy meeting on the 
bungalow poreh, and make the weatherman 
an honorary member of the association; 
then in the future he may show more tender 
consideration for the brand of weather he 
provides for the beekeepers of Tennessee. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


A headline reads, “ Wintering 
bees on peppermint eandy.” | 
believe I could winter on that 
myself. 

** * 

Keeping comb honey too warm 
will give it the appearance of be- 
ing “ water-capped,” due to the fact that 
when the honey becomes too warm it runs 
against the eappings. 

#2 





Mr. Scholl, will you kindly explain the 
difference between bulk comb honey aid 
chunk honey? I am a little hazy on that 
‘listinetiou, and I presume there are others 
the same way. 

** * 

T have just received word that a new 
beekeener has arrived in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wesley Foster. I have extended 
my most hearty congratulations, wishing all 
the blessings attending such an oceurrence. 

#2 


I read, page 686, Aug. 15. “ The bee on 
the left was killed by a sting in the second 
joint of the front leg.” It must have been 
a black bee. Colored folks are said to be 
very susceptible to injuries on their shins. 

se 


I saw an apiary last week that would 
burn “body and breeches” if fire ever got 
started in it. Weeds and grass were knee 
high, and as dry as tinder all around the 
hives and honey-house. If it should burn, 
the owner would have only himself to blame. 

re 


From the point of knowledge of the bee, 
San Bernardino County lost one of its fore- 
most heekeepers on the 26th of this month 
in the death of Mr. Leroy Straight. He 
had been in poor health for many years, 
and had been failing rapidly for nearly a 
year. He died at the age of 63 years. His 
abilitv in suecessfully handling bees was 
excelled by few beekeepers of the staie. 

*2 


The California State Commission of 
Hortienlture has issued a book of 500 
pages, entitled “Injurious and Beneficial 
Inseets.” I am indebted to Prof. A. J. 
Cook. who heads the department, for « 
copy of the same. There are some data on 
enemies of the sage and other honey-bear- 
ine plants; but our old enemy the sage-wev- 
vil, so ealled, seems to have been missed in 
the shuffle. This enemy is a worm of not 
more than 44 ineh in length, possibly more. 


The egg that produces it is laid at the base 
of the button, in what has the appearance 
of being a sting in the button. It is at 
least a puncture of some kind for the de- 
positing of the egg. The egg hatches, and 
the worm cuts its way around in the base 
of the button, destroying much of the bloom 
before it has time to open. 


*k * 


One of the most sudden and freakish 
storms burst upon us on the 26th of Au- 
gust. The morning was clear and bright. 
By noon the sky was fast becoming clouded. 
At one o’cloeck a dust storm broke all over 
the southern part of the state, and, to use 
a common expression, it was “some dusty.” 
The dust was followed closely by rain in 
many sections, some places merely a sprin- 
kle, at others a heavy downpour. The heat 
since has been very oppressive, the usual 
cool nights having disappeared for the time 
being. 

ss * 

Last week I was passing under a pepper- 
tree which was in bloom, and noticed many 
dead bees upon the walk and ground. I 
counted 19 on a space 4 feet wide and 12 
feet long. At the same rate there must 
have been at least 200 dead bees under this 
one tree. I found upon further investiga- 
tion that other trees had a like number 
under them. But the cause I cannot loeaie. 
Their bodies were distended much as in 
poisoning. Yet 1 have never known of bees 
having been poisoned by pepper bloom 
before. It is a mystery to me. 

ss * 


Mr. Doolittle, page 573, July 15, says 
“Cheaply reared queens are detrimental,” 
and also, “ As long as consumers insist on 
paying a low price for their stock, and 
queen-breeders advertise queens at $50 a 
hundred, so long must they be content with 
the results of queens reared without proper 
care.” Herein lies food for thought. Grind- 
ing out quantities of queens without proper 
individual care and examination is not 
conducive to the best interests of the con- 
suming public. I have had sufficient expe- 
rience with queen-rearing to cause me to 
believe that producing great quantities of 
queens is the only way that cheap queeus 
can be turned out with profit, but the re 
sults are very much as Mr. Doolittle has 
said. a4 


There is some honey being exported from 
the eoast—the first for nearly a year. The 
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crop in general throughout the West is 
light. The demand for honey from some 
sections of the West and South is very 
vood, being mostly orders from beekeepers 
who have failed to produce enough for 
their trade. Lots ranging.from a few eases 
io ear lots are being filled. Orders from as 
far east as Tennessee and as far north as 
Washineton are being received. Much of 
the western crop will likely be absorbed in 
export and wesiern orders, leaving the East 
largely to their own market. With these 
‘conditions a steady market should be main- 
tained, and a stronger feeling exist. Why 
should prices rule lower when the great 
West seems able to dispose of its holdings 
without invading the East materially? 


** * 


An editorial, page 699, Sept. 1, reads in 
part: “If a queen is a year or two old she 
will let up on her egg-laying soon after the 
iarvest.” There is nothing I know of that 
wonld be of more worth to the beekeepers 
uf this section than to impress this one fact 
on their minds. Our long dry summers 
make it imperative that we have a queen at 
the head of the colony that will foree breed- 
ing matters in the face of adverse condi- 
tions, and give us as liberal a supply of 
young bees for wintering as possible. This 
can be done ouly with young queens, and to 
reach the limit of suecess every colony 
should be requeened immediately after the 
elose of the honey-flow. Plenty of young 
hees and an abundance of stores are the 
best safeguards against spring dwindling. 
I am glad the editor said “a year or two” 
ld. My way of putting it would be to say 
au year old, for that would cover it quite 
fully. 

** * 

A. eertain orange-distributing company 
is sending out a series of educational fold- 
ers relative to educating the public as to 


how best te prepare and serve oranges 
daintily. On one of these is the startling 


statement that people eat with their eyes. 
Literally speaking. it is a startling state- 
ment, but figuratively it is correct. The 
more dainty, clean, and tasty an article 
lo sks, the Guieker it sells. This is ese !- 
ly true in the honey business. Lasi su. 
ter, while in the East, I visited a grocery 
owned by an old schoolmate. On the count- 
er was a case of honey that was certainly 
the most unappetizing of any I had ever 
seen, being not only black but ill shaped 
and dauby. I asked my friend if he sold 
any great amount of it. He said no; there 
did riot seem to be much demand for honey. 
I did not express my thoughts, but never- 
theless it occurred to me that, had he had 
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some in stock which looked a little more 
attractive, he would have been able to in- 
erease his sales, for a buyer used to good 
honey would not carry home the stuff he 
was trying to sell. I doubt if you could 
fool a blind man the seeond time on suck 
an article. Faney goods bring fancy prices. 
The world is strong on looks, regardless of 
what it may be. 


** * 


On page 701, Sept. 1, I seem to be much 
in the position of the lost parrot. Dr. 
Miller and the editor both take a whack at 
ine in the same paragraph, so I must ex- 
claim as did the parrot, which had been the 
property of the matron of a large depot. 
His eage had long been hung near the 
exit gate, aud eager travelers had been told 
so many times by the guards, “ One at a 
time, gentlemen, one at a time,” that the 
parrot thoroughly learned the sentence. 
One day he got out of his cage and into a 
park near by, where the bluejays were 
making life miserable for him when he was 
fonnd. But for all, he was loudly shouting, 
as an oceasional feather was plucked from 
nim, “ One at a time, gentlemen, one at a 
time.” 

There seems to be a disposition shown to 
“knock ” yellow bees, and I am placed in 
the position of lawyer for the defense. To 
that end I will state that individual cases 
shonld not condemn the entire race. The 
fuct that breeding for color has to some 
extent decreased the efficiency of the gold- 
ens, while two or three well-known strains 
of three-banders have been widely distribut- 
ed for their gathering qualities, is no sign 
that the golden strain could not have reach- 
ed just as high an efficiency had they been 
bred for the same quality and not for color 
alone. [I have introduced three-banded 
queens from some of the best-known breed- 
crs in the country that were actually not 
worth the time it took to introduce them. 
The same has been true with the goldens; 
but the difference between the two has not 
been so great as one would be led to believe. 
Wishing to secure the very best golden 
strain in the country I recently wrote sever- 
al breeders as to the base of their stock, 
whether it contained Cyprian blood or was 
originally Italian. One breeder wrote me 
that the base of his stock was from three 
of the best-known breeders of queens in the 
conntry, and gave me their names. His first 
aire he said was working quality; second, 
ventleness; then color. With a golden 
strain bred for these characteristies I see no 
reason why there cannot be a strain of 
eoldens equal to or perhaps superior to any 
three bands obtainable. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


r |_| NOTES FROM CANADA |_| 


J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario 


As mentioned in my September 
Notes, clover is very rank, and 
gives promise of being abundant 
for next year; so, after all, the wet 
weather has perhaps been a benefit 
in one way at least. Reports were 
circulated last spring that, owing 
to the war, alsike would not have a market 
at all; but as any seed harvested this year 
is bringing around $8.00 a bushel as it 
comes from the machine, likely many acres 
will now be left for seed which otherwise 
would have been plowed under this fall. 





eee 


On page 701, Sept. 1, Dr. Miller speaks 
of his bees differing from mine in that they 
have been very strong all through the wet 
season—a slight misunderstanding, I sus- 
pect, as I referred to the fact that, with so 
many old bees carried over the winter, 
during the early cold wet weather they died 
oft rapidly. For the past two months we 
have had rain by the tons day after day, 
with hardly a let-up, and at present our 
volonies are abnormally strong—in fact, 
one would wonder where all the bees are 
going to go when supers are all taken off. 


eee 


September 10.—Beautiful summer-like 
weather, and yet there are hundreds of 
acres of grain still not eut, and, judging by 
present conditions, very much of this grain 
will be a total loss. All records in regard 
to precipitation have been broken for these 
parts; and even if we have ten days or 
more fair weather, the ground is so saturat- 
ed that in many places it will be impossible 
for horses or machinery to get on the land 
to garner the spoiling crops. The fine 
weather came too late for buckwheat in so 
far as a crop of honey is concerned. It 
yielded well during the few fair days we 
had; and in our own ease, at least, we shall 
have more than enough of this honey to pay 
for any feeding required. That is something 
to be thankful for anyway, when the high 
price of sugar is concerned. 


With September here again, once more 
the question of aster stores looms up. 
While there is nothing doing here in York 
Co. among the bees, the apiary up north is 
again storing aster honey in the supers, 
and also plugging the brood-nests solid. 
It is coming in earlier than last year, ane 


the yield seems to be more abundant also. 
In addition to the asters, the goldenrod is 
also yielding, while last year the latter 
plant yielded little if any honey. I hardly 
know whether to be glad or sorry for this 
late fall flow again, and I think it will take 
me till next spring to decide the question. 
One thing seems sure at present; and that 
is, that the bees up there will go into winter 
quarters again solid on these questionable 
stores; for although I intend to send up 
sugar and feed wherever it ean be done, 
judging by last fall’s experience the bees 
will take little sugar syrup if weather is 
fine for a few days yet. 


eee 


Regarding the matter of queens quahking 
or piping, perhaps I have been at fault in 
not distinguishing the difference (page 631, 
Aug. 1); but [ am not a musician, and so 
am unable to count the length of the notes 
properly. I have generally applied the first 
term to queens in cell yet, and the latter to 
those loose in the hive. But once more | 
must express surprise that so good authori- 
ties as we have mentioned have not heard 
the queens calling except on comb, while it 
is such a common occurrence here. Just a 
few days ago I placed a queen in each coat 
pocket, one on each side, intending to go to 
an outyard. I was helping Mrs. Byer move 
some furniture, when all at once both queens 
started in “conversation.” For the moment 
I had to look where the noise was coming 
from, when I happened to think of the 
queens in my pocket. Mrs. Byer remarked, 
“They have been squawking all the fore- 
noon while lying on the sideboard.” Per- 
haps the term “ squawking” will cover all 
included in the two usual terms; anyway, 
we often hear queens thus passing the time 
when we get them through the mails. 


*** 


Reports of market conditions in last 
issue’s editorials have been read with in- 
terest. Here on this side of the line, where 
war conditions would necessarily seem to 
affect us worse than residents of Uncle 
Sam’s domains, we beekeepers have had a 
genuine surprise—at least one of them has 
had, anyway. While we expected slow sales 
at somewhat lower prices than usual, owing 
to a combination of circumstances, we are 
finding the demand extremely keen for good 
honey. Vegetables and fruit have been 
quite cheap; but honey is selling like the 
proverbial “ hot cakes.” We cannot thank 


Continued on next page. 
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BEEKEEPING AMONG THE ROCKIES 


Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colorado. 


Our honey-flow in eastern Colo- 
rado did not last into September 
as was hoped. In a very few re- 
stricted districts a two-case crop 
of comb honey was secured; but 
the average for eastern Colorado 
will not be one case. Western 
Colorado conditions are somewhat better, 
but a normal crop has not been secured. 
Grand Valley from Glenwood Springs to 
Fruita reports a very good late flow lasting 


- into September. Some will secure a yield 


of two eases of comb honey. A few cars 
of comb honey have been shipped, and 
within one month very little comb honey 
will be left in the state. The indications 
are that the local trade will be without 
comb honey on account of better prices 
being seeured in the East. A number of 
ears have been sold at more than $3.00 a 
ease for the two first grades, and local 
shipments have brought from $3.25 to $3.50 
a ease. The comb-honey producer who can 
hold his honey for the loeal trade will be 
assured of good prices later in the season. 

The Arkansas Valley, from Canon City 
to the state line, has had the poorest crop 
on record for the whole district. Ten to 
fifteen pounds of extracted honey is cer- 
tainly a very unsatisfactory return, and 
some producers will not get that much. 

*s* 
THE WEATHER. 

Sueh a season as we have had this year 
is very unusual. A deficiency of about 300 
degrees for the summer months, and a pre- 
cipitation of three inches above normal, did 
not help the heemen. The short snowfall 
of last winter was compensated by the heavy 
summer precipiiation. In fact, the weather 
was so cool that the snow on the ranges, 
though very searce, did not melt very ap- 
preciably. Sweet clover of the new growth 
has come up well, and we should have an 
abundance next year. We have not had a 
favorable growing season for farm crops, 
und the nights were so cool that it was with 
difficulty that the bees built combs. The 
outsides of the supers were rarely finished, 
and much foundation was chewed up. 

About a week was all the summer we had, 
and very few real honey days came. The 
foothills seemed to hold great stores of cool 
weather. There was not any district in 
northern Colorado within fifteen miles of 
the foothills that made more than a ease of 
comb honey to the colony. But further out 
from the mountains the days were very 
much warmer, and bees did somewhat better. 


THE MARKET. 

‘he demand for comb honey has been 
very brisk so far; and as soon as the buy- 
ers find out how short the crop is, the price 
will go up more. Boulder County will not 
produce more than three or four cases of 
comb honey. In past good seasons as 
many as thirteen cars have been shipped 
out. The local market this year will use (if 
it ean get it) between one and two ears of 
comb honey. Idaho honey has brought 
from $2.50 to $3.00 a case according to the 
grade, and close to $3.00 has been paid for 
honey in western Colorado where the freight 
rate is about twenty cents a case more to 
the Fast than the Colorado common-point 
rate. 

see 

Those flower pictures shown in my article 
on p. 619, Aug. 1, were all taken out- 
doors. The camera was taken to the flowers, 
and not the flowers to the camera. In this 
way a more uatural effect is produced, al- 
though clearness of detail is lost, and a sat- 
isfactory backzround is not always possible. 
The pleasure of flower photography is in- 
creased whem one tries to catch bees in the 
act of gathering pollen or sipping neetar. 
Several days each year can pleasurably and 
profitably be spent by the beekeeper in in- 
vestigating the sources of pollen and nectar, 
and photographing the bees at work. 


CTT TUR Cee 


Continued from preceding page. 

our wholesale friends for this state of af- 
fairs, as they have done nothing to help us, 
and have in some cases, at least, tried hard 
to bear the market. Some sold quite early 
at a figure considerably lower than advised 
by the committee; but I expect by this time 
they will know that the sacrifice was entire- 
ly unnecessary. At any rate, the local 
demand in our own community was never 
so good, and not a word is said against 
prices asked. The west market is hardly 
started yet, as the people are too busy 
harvesting their great crop to think of 
buying honey; but there is no doubt that 
they will be heard from later on, and I now 
believe that every pound of good honey 
produced in Ontario this year will find a 
market at a good fair price, all things 
considered. 

As to the dark-honey market, I know 
nothing of what we may expect; but any- 
way the crop of buckwheat is very light, so 
there should be no trouble in getting rid of 
it at a fair figure. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


HI1VE-MAKING. 

“T am thinking of making my 
own hives the coming fall and 
winter. I am quite used to ear- 
penter work, and think | can save 
quite a little in making my own 
hives. Can you give me a tew 
pointers in the matter of hive-making? ” 

The first thing that a beginner, or those of 
small experience in keeping bees, should 
learn is that hives cannot be thrown together 
in a haphazard way, even where the mate- 
rial is purchased from a manufacturer of 
beekeeping supplies. Few things, including 
silugs, are more provoking or try the temper 
more than a set of hives which vary in size, 
or which have parts that are ill-fitting or 
poorly made. The first thing our questioner 
shonld do is to make a careful study of hives 
to find out just what he wants. If he pro- 
poses to produce extracted honey his hives 
may be somewhat different from a design 
suitable for producing section honey, as the 
accuracy required for producing faney comb 
honey is not necessary when producing the 
extracted article. But with hives for ex- 
tracted honey, every piece should be cut 
accurately from well-seasoned lumber with- 
out the variation of even a sixteenth of an 
inch. And for real faney comb honey, even 
a difference of that much would not answer 
in a season with a profuse flow of nectar. 

Then a form is needed for putting up the 
hives, frames, sections, ete., so that every 
part will come out square and fit accurately 
with no loose joints or leaky roofs. All 
should he made perfectly square—not even a 
trifle diamond-shaped. Frames even just a 
little out of true should not be tolerated, as 
the bees may stick one end to the end of the 
hive or to another frame, and at the other 
end build a bit of comb between, thus mak- 
ing things anything but agreeable when the 
frames need to be handled. 

Be sure that the space between the top of 
the frames and the honey-board or cover 
is just right and will stay so. If the top- 
bars are too light they may sag when the 
combs are filled full of honey, as is often 
the ease in a good season, thus making the 
space in the center 4% to % inch, while it 
is only 14 at the ends. Under these cireum- 
stanees this greater space will be filled in 
with comb and honey, disgusting even the 
“ slip-shod ” fellow. 

See that just the right space is given at 
the ends of the frames; for if too much is 
given, combs will be built between the ends 





of the frames and the hive; and if too little, 
the bees will fill it up with propolis. The 
same applies to the space underneath. 

For these reasons only well-seasoned 
lumber should be used, and that of a kind 
tat is not subject to much shrinking and 
swelling. Pine is probably the best of any, 
though a good quality of hemlock will with- 
stand shrinking nearly if not quite as well. 
lt is harder to work, however, and is more 
liable to check and split during very dry 
weather. I once visited an apiary in which 
the hives were made of basswood, the api- 
arist thinking that, if such hives were kept 
well painted, tley would be as good as any 
made of the higher-priced lumbers. But 
when I came to look over these bees the 
brood-chambers had shrunk so as to let 
many of the frames rest on the bottom- 
board, and the bottom-bars were glued fast 
so that it was almost impossible to manipu- 
late the frames at all. 

Not only should the frames and brood- 
chambers be aud stay of the right size, but 
they should be so arranged as to be spaced 
exactly the right distance apart. I remem- 
ber looking over one apiary where the 
frames were all the way from 1 3-16 inches 
to two inches apart from center to center. 
this making the combs so that they could 
not be interchanged after the bees had filled 
them with honey during a flow of nectar. 
After using different bee-spaces I still in- 
sist on having ihe combs 1% inches apart 
from center to center. Many advocate from 
1 5-16 to 154; but from a series of years, 
covering all kinds of weather, my best re- 
sults have come from the 114 spacing. 

The aceuracy needful in making hives is 
much more exacting for the supers where 
sections are used in securing comb honey in 
marketable shape. A variation of a six- 
teenth of an inch cannot be tolerated with 
sections. Suppose our super holds ten rows 
of sections, as many of the supers now in 
use do, and we find when the sections are 
put together they are a thirty-second of an 
inch over; then we shall be in trouble be- 
cause they will not go into the super. 
Again, if not quite large enough. or each 
of them the same part of an inch too small, 
we have a space to be filled with propolis, 
very much at the expense of the appear- 
ance of the sections when ready for market. 
The accuracy necessary for supers for sec- 
tions is so iwportant as to be beyond any 
profit in the making by any carpenter, no 
matter how skillful he is in the use of tools. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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A SONG OF HONEY 


BY GRACE ALLEN 


We find among the merry songs of eatables that please, 
Full many a lay of curds and whey, of apple pie and cheese— 
Of luscious figs and purple grapes, and apples round and red, 
Of pies with plums for grasping thumbs: but after all is said, 
Is anything better than honey, fragrant, sweet, and sunny, 
Gathered when days are warm and bright by a hundred thousand bees? 
Is there anything all your money can buy that is betier than honey, 
With the scent of the glowing hearts of flowers and a hint of a woodsey breeze? 


Now some may sing of snow-white bread, but brown’s the bread for me- 
Coarse graham flour, and baked an hour, the erust so rich to see; 
A taste like nuts in auturen when the leaves are gold and red; 
Then bring sweet uilk, and honev sweet, for, afier all is said, 
Ts anything better than honey, fragrant, sweet, and sunny, 
Borue by a thousand silken wings through a million langhing beams? 
Is there anything all your money can buy that is better than honey, 
With every drop like the taste of food we dreamed in a childhood dream? 


Let other rhymsters all the joys of jolly dumplings sing; 
No hallad I, of salad, pie. or pudding-sance shall bring: 
But through my days I'll sing the praise of erumbly graham bread 
With creamy milk and clover honey; for. after all is said, 
Ts anything better than honey, fragrant, sweet, and sunny. 
Made by a magic spell and the charm of June's bewitchingest ways? 
Is there anything all vour money ean buy that is better than honey, 
The autumn’s precious heritage of summer's fairest days? 
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THE MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF HONEY 


BY J. A. HEBERLE, B. 8S. 





Condensed from an article by Dr. Fehlman in the Schwizerische Bienenzeitung 


To-day, as in old times, honey as a 
popular remedy is esteemed by old and 
young. Less valued and too little known 
is honey as an article of food. As such, 
for easy assimilation and savor, it stands at 
the head. We may assume that it was also 
one of the early foods of mankind, since in 
the Old Testament the promised land is 
spoken of as flowing with milk and honey, 
implying that the best of food was there in 
abundance. 

Pliny, 2000 years ago, called honey the 
sweetest and most wholesome of juices. 
“There is no pleasanter or better remedy 
to save mortals from deadly evils.” The 
ignorance of the general public in regard 
to honey as food is astonishing. Just as 
water goes direct into the blood, so does 
honey, leaving no residue. Tt is assimilated 
at onee, and changed to energy. For fool 
it is far superior to sugar, which is to-day 
highly esteemed as food among the sweets. 


Cane sugar in the stomach, through the 
gastrie juice, must be first inverted—ehang- 
ed to that form of sugar of which honey is 
principally econiposed. Honey contains only 
a small amount of cane sugar. The fact 
that honey is in the form in which it ean be 
at once assimilated without taxing the di- 
gestive power is of great importance. The 
need of sugar by our body is, as a rule, 
mueh greater than is commonly supposed. 

The starch we take in our food must first 
be changed by our digestive apparatus into 
dextrine and then into sugar—not eane su- 
gar, but dextrose, the principal constituent 
of honey. From this one fact we might 
call the sugar in honey physiological sugar. 
This saving in the digestive power, when 
we eat honey, is due to the fact that the 
bees, when they gather nectar, which for 
the most part is cane sugar, change it to 
fruit sugar. On aceount of the importance 
of invert sugar to our bodies we must con- 
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clude that honey ought to be consumed in 
much greater quantity than has been done 
heretofore. 

Besides the sugar in the form in which it 
is assimilated without any work from our 
digestive apparatus (and this constitutes 
the bulk of honey) there is also some albu- 
men in it, in soluble form, readily assimi- 
lated. The amount of albumen varies great- 
ly, according to Dr. Fehlmann, whose anal- 
ysis showed honey from buckwheat and 
heather is rich in albumen. 

Dr. Langer Graz has shown that the 
albnmen in honey reacted as of animal ori- 
zin. Further investigations will show 
whether there is any albumen present in 
nectar; and, if present, whether it is for 
the same blossoms a somewhat constant 
quantity; also whether the albumen in hon- 
ey has only undergone a change, a trans- 
formation, or whether the bees add it to 
the honey during the process of inversiov. 

MINERAL MATTER IN HONEY. 

Besides sugar and albumen in a form to 
he assimilated, honey contains inorganic 
elements. The amounts are small, but, not- 
withstanding this, are very important. Some 
might think it doubtful that mineral matter 
could be present in honey, since it is per- 
fectly soluble in water. If honey is burned 
(oxydized), a residue of a dirty-green color 
remains that cannot be further destroyed. 
It represents the inorganic elements con- 
tained in the honey. The greenish color is 
due to the manganese. 


IMPORTANCE OF MINERAL MATTER IN OUR 
FOOD. 

The following experiment may be accept- 
ed as proof of the necessity of mineral 
matter for our bodies. If an animal is fed 
on albumen, fat, and carbohydrates, from 
which all inorganic elements have been re- 
moved, the animal will soon become uneasy, 
lose appetite, and finally it will get cramps, 
grow weaker and weaker, and, if the exper- 
iment is continued, will die. This above 
plainly enough that inorganic elements are 
for the animal body a necessity. Other ex- 
periments seem to show that the body en- 
dures complete abstinence of food better 
than the lack of inorganic constituents in 
the food. The inorganic elements are an 
important constituent part in the organs 
and fluids of the body, and for its well 
being must be present in sufficient quantity. 
A superabundance seems to do no harm. 
INORGANIC ELEMENTS PRESENT IN HONEY. 

The animal body requires for its well 
being the following inorganic elements: 
Phosphorus, P.; iron, Fe.; calcium, Ca.; 
magnesium,Mg.; chlorine, Ch, ; sodium, Na,; 
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potassium, K.; sulphur, S.; manganese, 
Mn.; and silicon, Si. As to the importance 
of manganese and silicon, opinions differ; 
but both of these elements are present in 
the ash of the honey. Until recently the 
jnorganic parts in honey had received but 
little attention. Some are of the opinion 
that the ground on which the plant grows 
would influence the amount of inorganic 
elements in the nectar; for instance, that 
land with much iron would produce nectar 
or honey with much iron content. Others 
hold that certain plants have a special af- 
linity for some of the inorganic elements, 
and will take these up while they partly or 
entirely neglect others. We know that the 
ash of the tobacco-plant contains lithium, 
Li.: and the ash of the grapevine boron, B. 

The above enumerated inorganic elements 
that the animal body requires are all foun? 
in the ashes of honey of various origin. 
The only exception is silicon. Dr. Fehl- 
mann explains that he could with the micro- 
scope prove the presence of silicon particles 
in some of the honey, so it may be that 
silicon may be present as a mechanical im- 
purity, not an integral part. 

THE INORGANIC ELEMENTS PRESENT IN ALL 
HONEY. 

Qualitatively the honey from various 
parts and various plants showed no differ- 
ence regarding the mineral constituents; 
but quantitatively they showed considerable 
varation. Honey from the Alps showed 
five times as much ash as honey from buck- 
wheat, while honey from the Black Forest 
from the fir called Waldhonig, a honey-dew 
honey of vegetable origin, showed even ten 
times as much ash as buckwheat honey. 

It is not known how much of the inor- 
ganie elements the human body needs; but 
a part at least may be supplied by eating 
honey, which contains these elements in a 
readily assimlable form, and this is very 
important since only the assimilable forms 
of the inorganic substances may benefit the 
body. 

TRON. 

It is generally known that iron is very 
important to the human body. It is an 
important constituent of the red blood cor- 
puseles. Chlorosis is a sign that the body is 
suffering from a lack of iron. For sueh 
persons honey is a very valuable medicine. 
Why not in such cases eat honey regularly, 
which supplies the iron in the most assimi- 
luble form, instead of artificial iron prepar- 
ations? Besides iron, manganese seems al- 
so to influence favorably the building of 


blood. 


PHOSPHORUS. 
Phosphoric acid with calcium is the prin- 
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cipal constitueut of the skeleton, but is also 
found in the brain and nerves. It is often 
prescribed in chlorosis and for convalescent 
persons, especially in preparations which 
are closely related to the form in which it is 
yresent in the brain, as ovalecithin, phytin, 
glycerin phosphates, ete. 
CALCIUM. 

Calcium is an important part of the 
skeleton and teeth, but is also found in the 
soft tissues of the body, and is probably 
a necessary part in the protoplasm of most 
cells. It is continually exchanged, and 
therefore an indepensable part of our food. 
Caleium and potassium seem also to influ- 
ence the work of the heart. 
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This surely ought to suffice to show the 
eminent value of honey as food. Sugar, 
although a valuable food, has no trace of 
inorganic matter. It consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen only. Considering 
the excellent qualities of honey, and its 
moderate price, it should be used-far more 
extensively. It should be on the table in- 
stead of syrup, molasses, ete. It should be 
eaten daily by everybody in small quanti- 
ties, especially by those with an impaired 
digestion, convalescent persons, those suf- 
fering from anema and chlorosis. Honey 
is also beneficial to children and aged per- 
sons. 


a 
HONEY IN REFRIGERATORS 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN 


On page 659, Aug. 15, Mr. Louis H. 
Scholl, and then on page 698, Sept. 1, the 
editor and Dr. Miller, have something to 
say about putting honey in the ice-box. I 
should like to add a little to the discussion. 

For years I have said that if one wants 
to get the best flavor out of honey he should 
eat it cold. Whenever we have been anx- 
ious to ereate a good impression of our 
honey I have made a point to have it eaten 
cold. 

One who is in doubt can try this experi- 
ment. Warm the honey, and eat it that 
way; then try it just taken out of the ice- 
box. In my estimation one has a very 
peculiar taste who prefers the hot honey. 
I rarely come across the consumer, in sell- 
ing honey, but I advise eating it cold. 


GRANULATION. 

It is the variation in temperature as well 
as other things that causes granulation. 
Variation in temperature causes expan- 
sion and contraction of the honey; and the 
movement of the particles tends to granula- 
tion (this with me is theory based on spec- 
ulation from observations and reasoning). 
Honey keeps liquid longer when the tem- 
perature is fairly high; but honey on ice, 
or kept in the cold, say a freezing temper- 
ture, does not granulate rapidly; and vary- 
ing temperatures with downward dips is 
probably the most favorable condition for 
granulation. My advice is, eat honey just 
out of the ice-box. 

Brantford, Canada. 
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WHY USE HONEY IN COOKING 


BY B. KEEP 


The great benefits to be gained by the 
more general use of honey in cooking, more 
particularly in baking, are not as well 
known as they should be. Not many cooks 
possess originality; but once a trial is made 
in using honey, it would seem that the 
very great advantages of it in any sort of 
eake, cookies, crullers, and some kinds of 
brown bread, should induce further trials. 

Where cake is intended to be dry and 
crisp, no honey should be used, as it con- 
fers a tendency to become and to keep 
moist, and it may be depended on for this 
effect. Same baked stuff is naturally rath- 
er dry and crumbly, and is not “real good” 
if it is otherwise; but by adding honey this 
erunbiness is much abated without injuring 


uther characteristic qualities. This applies 
to corn bread and corn or hominy muffins, 
molasses cake, ete. 

Certain cakes are notably good only when 
“ fresh;” and usually whatever is not con- 
sumed at once is wasted. The freshness of 
such cake can be retained for a day or two 
lounger by adding honey to the ingredients 
while mixing. 

Light honey does not impart any appre- 
ciable flavor, so that it can be added in 
proper measure to almost any recipe where 
a moist keeping quality is desired, without 
making any other change, excepting, per- 
chance, to use a little more flour. An ex- 
cessive addition would be useless and waste- 
ful, and might impart some flavor. 
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rhe ordinary recipes produce about an 
average-sized cake or batch; so it may be 
safely said, use a cooking spoonful of hon- 
ey for the ordinary recipe, and more or less 
in special cases. 

There are recipes for honey cakes where 
the honey is intended to give a flavor. In 
such eases the honey must have a rather 
strong flavor, and is used in much larger 
quantity. 

On account of chronic conditions many 
persons cannot indulge in ordinary sweets. 
In such eases honey may often be substi- 
iuted, whereby many things may be eaten 
without the usual unpleasant effects, and 
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inauy new combinations may be discovered 
and enjoyed. Honey on nice ripe strawber- 
ries makes a fine combination. Sliced ba- 
nana with honey is very tasty, and makes a 
satisfying dessert after a spare meal. Thor- 
oughly ripe currants with honey, crushed in 
the individual dish by means of a fork, goes 
very nicely with roast meat. Boiled rice 
(plain), with a little butter added after the 
cooking is finished, and honey on the top 
when served, makes a very acceptable and 
easily digested evening meal or dessert. In 
fact, there is no end to the use for honey 
if one will look about a bit. 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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THE BLENDING VALUE OF HONEY IN COOKING 


BY RACHEL F. DAHIGREN 





Honey and milk (or, still better, honey 
and eream) cooked or uncooked is an ideal 
combination. Honey may, therefore, be 
used to advantage for sweetening ice- 
creams, gelatine creams, and such delicate 
blane-manges as are made with rennet and 
Irish moss. 

Honey combines particularly well with 
apples, oranges, bananas, peaches, and dried 
fruits. Cakes made with honey should be 
allowed to “ripen” for a day or two at 
least. Honey fruit cakes, hermits, and the 
like, are better at the end of a fortnight. 

Steamed fruit puddings gain greatly in 
fiavor when made with honey instead of 
molasses. The use of graham or whole- 
wheat flour in such puddings is reeommend- 
ed. 

Bitter almonds, orange, lemon, and fruit 


flavors generally, blend well with honey, as 
do also anise, coriander, and other spicy 
seeds used in cooking. 

The small sour wild plums common in 
many parts of the country make a delicious 
sweetmeat when preserved in honey. Cook 
with a very Jittle water until they burst, 
then remove the stones, add 2 seant eups 
of honey to 3 eups of fruit, and simmer 
gently for 20 minutes. 

In sweetening delicate custards, cake {fill- 
ings, ete., with honey, it is best to add the 
latter immediately before removing them 
from the fire. Finally, fresh comb honey 
is the most exquisite food product known 
to nature; and with fresh brown biscuit, 
butter, and new milk, it furnishes a meal 
fit for the gods. 

Redding, Ct. 


>.> - 
HOW I USE HONEY 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER 





In lien of breakfast each morning I have 
a bowl of weak postum, with cream and 
honey, and a little oatmeal. I rarely eat 
the oatmeal—-just drink off the liquid. It 
takes about 144 ounces of honey, and that 
amount I’ve taken every morning for years. 
I don’t take it because I like honey in drink 
better than sugar. I don’t take it because 
I’m a heekeeper and want to help the hon- 
ey-market. I take it simply and solely be- 
cause I want to live as long as I can, and 
be as well as I ean while I do live. And I 
think it makes a difference worth consider- 
ing whether I put upon my digestive sys- 
tem the burden of inverting so much eane 
sugar, or giving it honey which contains 
sugar ready for direct assimilation. 


An ounce and a half a day seems a mere 
trifle; but let us figure a little upon it. 
Multiplying by 365 it gives us 547 ounces, 
or a little more than 34 pounds for a year’s 
supply. Now suppose each of the hundred 
million of people in the country were to 
use the same amount. It would take three 
billion four hundred million (3,400,000,000) 
pounds. That’s no trifle, is it? At 10 cents 
a pound it would come to $340,000,000. 
Dr. Phillips says the average annual crop 
of honey in the United States amounts to 
at least $20,000,000. That would have to 
be multiplied by 17 to make it $340,000,000. 
Plainlv, if every one should go on consum- 
ing 14% ounces of honey daily, beekeepers 
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Characteristic view of a Dutch dining-room. 
the table. 


would have to inerease their output, if not 
17 times, at least 10 times. 

It would be worth something to increase 
the demand for honey; but it would be 
worth a great deal more in the way of the 
health of the nation if that 14% ounces of 
honey could replace a like amount of the 
something like 4 ounces of sugar consumed 
daily. 

I’m not limited to an ounce and a half 
for my daily ration. I may use twice as 
nweh in the rest of the day, or I may use 
very little. But 1 know nothing very def- 
inite about the rest of the day, while 1 do 
know that 144 ounces has been my regular 
morning allowanee for vears. 


Notice that honey in three different forms is shown on 
Sent by Hans Matthes, Breukelen, Nederland. 


. 


I’m noi posing as a heavy consumer of 
honey. I’m not a heavy consumer of any 
kind of food. At 84, with very little mus- 
cular activity, it doesn’t take much fuel to 
stoke the furnace. If I should eat as much 
as the average, | shouldn’t expect to live 
many days. If 1 were in young or middle 
life, with average muscular activity, I hard- 
ly think a quarter of a pound of honey 
daily would be enough. The point I am 
trying to make is that, if we could by some 
means get every one to use just a little hon- 
ey daily, it would make a big difference in 
the honey-market, and a more important 
difference in the health of the people. 

Marengo, II. 
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A GOOD PROOF OF THE FOOD VALUE OF HONEY 





BY RALEIGH THOMSON 


I want to give Mr. Chadwick something 
to dream about. He says that honey is a 
luxury, always has been, and always will 
be. Now I think he is badly mistaken. If 
honey is a luxury so are butter, eggs, cheese, 
and many other things that are called a 
necessity, while honey sells for less than 
either. Honey is about one price the year 
round. We seli our honey at 15 ets. for 
comb and extracted, and we get from 15 
to 40 cents for our eggs, and from 20 ets. 
to 35 ets. for our butter fat, and cheese 
runs from 20 cts. to 30 ets. When a child 





asks for something to eat I ask him if he 
wants bread and butter or bread and honey. 
Nine out of ten will say honey, and it will 
not hurt them, either. We have raised six 
children, and they have all eaten honey. 
We average one pound per day, and have 
used it this way for 20 years. The boy 
weighs 180 lbs., and the five girls will reach 
the 140 mark each, and we are of a family 
of small people at that. é 
Twelve and one-half cents for comb and 
5 ets. for extracted honey is not enough. 
Underwood, Ind. 
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The large baking companies use carloads of honey in the manufacture of their cakes and cookies. 
The frosted and unfrosted honey jumbles may be obtained at almost any grocery. 
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HONEY RECIPES USED IN COOKING 


A Collection of New Recipes for Wholesome and Delicious Dishes as Prepared and Used by Our Readers 


HONKY FRITTERS. 

One cup sour milk with soda or sweet milk and 
baking-powder; 2 eggs; % cup of honey, extracted; 
one scant tablespoonful of lard; one scant teaspoon- 
ful of salt; flour for stiff batter; fry in deep fat, 
dipping with teaspoon. Serve with extracted honey, 
slightly warm. 

HOMEY TARTS. 

Make rich pie crust; cut out the center of two 
rounds; cut with biscuit-cutter; place one, without 
cutting, on the bottom; bake light brown; fill with 
the following: One cup honey, extracted; % cup of 
butter; one whole egg; extract of lemon, or juice of 
one. Fill just before using, and sprinkle with nuts 
or whipped cream. This is fine for lunch. 

HONEY SHORTCAKE. 

One quart flour; 2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder ; 
“% teaspoonful of soda; heaping tablespoonful of 
lard; a little butter. Mix soft with sour milk. Bake 
in a square cake-tin. Split, and fill with the follow- 
ing: One pint of cream, whipped with a little pow- 
dered sugar; one cup honey; white of egg; add a lit- 





tle lemon juice; whip lightly and spread on the cake, 
spreading first the honey whip, then cream, heaping 
the cream on top; after first spreading the honey 
whip, nuts may also be used if liked, and you can 
omit the lemon, or use with fruit. Tart fruit is 
best. 

FILLING FOR CAKE. 

The following is good for cake-filling, and makes 
nice sandwiches, or may be used as sauce for pud- 
ding. It is also fine by leaving out lemon and egg 
for hot cakos, waffles, or toast softened with little 
milk or cream, 

One heaping tablespoontul of butter; one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice; white of one egg; one cup 
honey extracted. Beat the egg very light; add but- 
ter; add honey; beat again; then lemon last. Beat 
hard as you add each ingredient. 


HONEY-ROLLS. 

Bread sponge for 18 rolls; mix a tablespoonful of 
lard or butter or half of each, and let it be a gen- 
erous spoon. Add a little salt; mix as for rolls, and 
lect it rise; then roll each one flat, putting a gen- 
erous teaspoonful of the 
following filling in the cen- 
ter of each; fold sides and 
ends. Pinch well to keep 
the filling in; let it get 
light; brush with milk and 
honey, and bake. 

One tablespoonful of 
butter; one cup of honey; 
44 cup chopped nut meats; 
whip the butter and honey ; 
add nut meats last; sprin- 
kle with nut meats if you 
wish it extra nice. 


M’QUESTON BISCUITS. 

Light sponge for fifteen 
biscuits; one cup of honcy, 
extracted; half a cup of 
lard; a little salt; mix, and 
let it get very light. Roll 
out, and cut with dough- 
nut-cutter. The doughnut- 
eutter is important in mak- 
ing these. Brush with a 
little milk and honey; let 
it get very light, and bake. 
This is nice for tea. 





FAMOUS BISCUITS. 





These biscuits are fa- 


Did you ever try honey and cream on “grape nuts’’? mous when eaten with 
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board and the bands, and 
flatten a portion of the 
dough with the hands. Cook 
in lard not too hot, but 
give a little more time. 


OLD ORCHARD CORN BREAD. 

Three eggs, one pint 
milk, 2 cooking spoonfuls 
of honey; 2 large table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; one 
large tablespoonful of but- 
ter; one level teaspoonful 
of salt; three teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder; 2 parts 
corn meal to one part flour 
—enough to make a batter 
which will drop (but not 
run) off the spoon. The 
oven should be moderately 
hot, and be sure the loaf 
is baked through. 


GRANDMA’S HOMINY 
FINS. 


MUF- 








comb 


An ideal breakfast: Honey on grapefruit; 
shredded wheat; honey cereal coffee. 


honev. There are always calls for more. 

One full quart flour; one tablespoonful of lard; 
one teaspoonful salt; ™% teaspoonful of soda; one 
heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder; sour milk to 
mix, not very stiff, but work slightly. Soft flour, 
soda, baking-powder, and salt all together; work in 
the lard; make a hole in the center of the flour, 
and pour in the milk. Mix with a spoon until 
rather soft dough; work, roll, cut, bake in a quick 
oven. 

Cambria, Wyo. Mrs. CHAS. BOWLES. 

HONEY GINGERNUTS. 

I produce only comb honey, but sometimes there 
are leaky sections, or in some other way I have a 
supply of liquid honey on hand. If my family know 
about it a demand is immediately made for honey 
gingernut cookies or honey gingernuts, as they call 
them. They keep indefinitely, and get better the 
older they are. It is made thus: 

One cup each of butter, honey, sugar, and nut 
uieats; one egg: % teaspoonfuls of soda; one table- 
spoonful of ginger. Mix stiff with flour—usually 
about four cups. Drop by the teaspoonful on a 
greased pan, and bake in a moderately hot oven. 

Keokuk, Ia., Aug. 7. MERTA MITCHELL. 


DFLICIOUS SQUASH OR PUMPKIN PIE. 

One quart or its equivalent of canned pumpkins 
or squash; one quart new milk; 3 eggs; 1% cups 
honey; one cup of sugar; one level teaspoonful cin- 
namon; 1-3 teaspoonful ginger; 1-3 teaspoonful 
cloves; % nutmeg, 1% rounding tablespoonfuls 
flour; one level teaspoonful salt; one large table- 
spoonful butter. This makes three large pies. The 
crust should be rich; and the pie is much improved 
by frosting or covering with sweetened whipped 
cream. Pie should be baked slowly and well. 

Garden City, Mo. Mrs. Lucy M. WAGNER. 


YANKER CRULLERS. 

Three eggs, one cup of milk, 2 cooking spoonfuls 
of honey; one cup sugar (more or less to taste); % 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix these all well together, then 
add 3 teaspoonfuls (heaping) of baking-powder. 
Sift the baking-powder and flour together into the 
mia—enough to make a rather soft dough. The 
miaing should be done with a spoon. The dough 
should stick to the hand or board, and therefore 
cannot be worked with the rolling-pin. Flour the 


honey and 


Two cups cold _ boiled 
hominy; 2 eggs; one pint 
milk, secant; % cooking 
spoonfuls of honey; one 
level teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix these all well together thoroughly. Then add 2 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder mixed into 
corn meal and flour, equal parts, and of this mix- 
ture use enough (about two cupfuls) to make iike 
a stiff cake dough. The southern finely ground 


cream on 


white corn meal is preferable, as it has a fine 
flavor. Bake in a rather hot oven to a golden 
brown. It may be baked in a shallow loaf, but is 


much better baked in muffin-rings or patty-pans. 
B. KEEP. 


HONEY MUFFINS. 

Half a cup of butter; 3 tablespoonfuls of honey; 
2 eggs; 2% cups of graham flour; % cup white 
fluur; 3 teaspoonfuls baking-powder. Add milk to 
make a thick batter. Cream the butter and honey 
together, add the eggs well beaten. Mix the bakinz- 
powder with the flour, and add to the other ingre- 
dients, alternately, with the milk. Bake in a hot 
oven. 

A FRUIT DESSERT. 

Equal quantitics of peaches, raspberries, and 
stoned cherries, arranged in layers. Pour over it 
half a cup of honey and the juice of half a lemon 
mixed together. Cover, and let it stand for a few 
hours. 

DESSERT FOR DYSPEPTICS. 

Rice, % cup; white of one egg; 3 tablespoonfuls 
of honey; half a lemon. Wash the rice through 
several waters. Aprinkle it into one quart of boiling 
water, salted. Boil hard for half an hour. Whip 
the white of the egg stiff; add the honey to it grad- 
ually, beating constantly; then add the lemon juice. 
Strain the rice, and shake dry; and, while still 
piping hot, add it to the egg-whip, beating well. 
Turn into a glass dish and serve cold, with cream or 
without. 


Erindale, Ont., Can. JESSIE LEEs. 


HONEY CRUSTS. 

Trim and butter 6 half-silces of stale bread, and 
arrange them in a buttered baking-dish. Core three 
large juicy tart apples and halve them crosswise. 
Lay them on the board; cut side down and fill to 
overflowing with a mixture of honey and nuts, light- 
ly salted. Bake half an hour, or until the crusts 
are brown, crisp, and sugary, and the apples brown, 
tender, and foamy Serve hot or cold with whipped 
cream. Butternuts and Brazil nuts are particularly 
good. R. F. D, 
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HONEY RUSKS 
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Three cupfuls of flour; 
2 cupfuls of milk; 1-3 cup- 
ful of honey, or more, ac- 
cording to taste; one cake 
of compressed yeast dis 
solved in % ecupful of 
warm water; %4 teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix thorough- 
ly, and set in a warm place 
4 to rise. When very light 

add a beaten egg, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, 
and flour for a soft dough 
4 —about a cupful. Knead 
.' lightly, and mold in small 
} biscuits or twists. Raisins, 
currants, or cardamom seed 
may be added at discre- 
tion. Rub the top with 
a beaten egg; cover, and let 
it rise again until they 
hie double in bulk, and are 

















very light and fluffy. Bake 


erate oven, glazing them 
with sugar and water just before removing from the 
oven, R. F. D. 

A LAXATIVE DRINK. 

A very wholesome and refreshing drink is made 
by dissolving a level teaspoonful of pure cream tar- 
se tar in a little boiling water, adding a tablespoonful 
of honey, and filling up the glass with cold water, 
or hot water where a hot drink is preferred. This 
is especially good in case of a feverish cold. 


R. F. D. 


S 
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DAFFODIL MERINGUE. 

Moisten 2 tablespoonfuls of granulated tapioca 
with cold water and stir it into a pint of boiling 
water. Salt lightly, and cook until clear. Beat the 
yolks of 2 or 3 eggs, and beat in % cupful of honey 
~ with 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and one table- 

spoonful of butter. Add this gradually to the tapio 

ca, and cook over hot water until it thickens—about 
' 20 minutes. Pour into a buttered dish, adding a 
vibe little candied lemon-peel if you like. Cover with a 

meringue made of the white of egg beaten with 2 or 

3 tablespoonfuls of honey, and bake to a delicaie 
: fawn color. R. F. 


HONEY MOUSSE. 
a Peel and cut up two oranges, rejecting the white 
. inner skin; soak a teaspoonful of powdered gelatine 
. in a tablespoonful of water. Heat one cupful of 
thick honey over boiling water. Add the orange and 
7. gelatine, and stir for five minutes; then remove it 
from the fire, and when cold add a pint of thick 
eream whipped stiff. Pack in ice and coarse salt 
(equal quantities), and let it stand for three or four 
hours. Pineapple or other fruit may be used instead 
of orange. This is easy to make, requires no frecz 
er, and the result is delicious. R. F. D. 


rir-ToOr LEMON PIE. 

Yolks of 3 eggs beaten light; one small cupful of 
honey; one tablespoonful of flour; juice, flesh, an: 
yrated rind of one lemon; one teaspoonful of melted 
butter. Mix thoroughly in the order given, then add 
1% cupfuls of rich milk; pour into a pie-plate lined 
with a good crust, pricked to prevent air blisters, 
and bake until set. Cover with a meringue of the 
whites, beaten with 3 tablespoonfuls of honey, and 
a few drops of lemon jnice, and brown lightly. 

R. F. D. 

| After trying this recipe it seemed to us that it 

° was a little too “ wet."” We would suggest that 
only half a cupful of honey be used, and half a !em 
on. Of course, tastes differ. Perhaps many would 

' prefer the recipe as originally given. We baked 





8 20 to 25 minutes in a mod- Honey Rusks, or Sweet Biscuit. Recipe by Rachel F. Dahlgren. 


the crust separately, and also cooked the filling in 
a double boiler before putting it in the shell.—Eb. | 


IVOKY CREAM. 

One tablespoonful of granulated gelatine; % cup 
ful of honey; 2 eupfuls of milk; one cupful of thin 
cream; one cupful of peaches or other fruit; % tea 
spoonful of bitter almond. Warm the milk, cream 
and honey together, but do not scald them. Add the 
gelatine, which has been soaked in milk for a few 
minutes, and the almond extract. Stir till the gela 
tine is dissolved, and set it in a cold place until it 
begins to stiffen; then add the peaches, peeled and 
cut fine. Mix lightly, and pour into a wetted mold. 
Bananas or canned peaches may be used when the 
fresh fruit is not in season. Decorated with split 
almonds, and served with whipped cream, this is a 
dessert worthy of any occasion. 

Redding, Ct. RACHEL F DAHLGREN. 


HONEY COOKIES. 

Cream half a cup of butter; beat in % of a cup 
ot sugar: one egg and one yolk beaten together: 
half a cup of strained honey, the grated rind of a 
lemon, and three cups of flour sifted with four tea 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. More flour may be 
required. The dough should be firm enough to be 
easily handled; knead slightly (a little at a time); 
roll into a thin sheet, and cut into cakes. Set the 
shapes in a buttered pan. Beat the white of an 
egg (left for the purpose) a little, and use it to 
brush over the cookies in the pan; then at once 
sprinkle with tine chopped blanched almonds, and 
dredge with granulated sugar. Bake in a moderate 
oven, Mrs. O. C. HINMAN. 

Silver City, N. M. 


HONEY COOKIES 

One cup shortening (butter and lard); one cup 
honey: one cup brown sugar; 2 eggs; one table 
spoonful of soda dissolved in 6 tablespoonfuls of 
sweet milk; 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar; 2 teaspoon 
fuls ginger; one teaspoonful salt. Add flour to 
make a soft dough. Roll thin. 

Owosso, Mich. FLORENCE M. GALLAGHER. 


HONEY GINGER-SNAPS. 
Take one pint of honey, one teaspoonful of ginger, 


and one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little 


water and two eggs. Mix all, and work in all the 
flour possible. Roll very thin, and bake in a mod 
erately hot oven. Any flavoring extracts can be 


added as desired. 


Fresno, O. 


LILLIAN PIGMAN. 
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Honey drop cakes. Recipe by Martha W. Dewees. 


HONEY DROP CAKES. 

One cup sugar: one cup shortening (% butter, 

lard): 1-5 enp buttermilk or sour cream; 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls extracted honey; 2 or 3 eggs well 
beaten; 14 teaspoonful soda; one teaspoonful hak- 
ing-powder; 1% teaspoonful vanilla, orange, or lem- 
on as suits the taste. Flour to make a very stiff 
hatter to drop from a spoon on greased pan, and 
bake in a moderate oven. These will run together 
on baking, and must be cut apart with a knife, but 
are much better than rolled, besides being less trou- 
ble. This is a well-tested recipe, and pronounced 
excellent by all who have tried it. 

Barnesville, O. MARTHA W. DEWEES. 

| We find that it requires 3% cups of flour for 
the drop cakes. This recipe also makes an excellent 
cake if & cups of flour are used and only 2-3 cup 
shortening.—ED. | 


HONEY FRITTERS. 

Take 1% cupfuls of sifted flour; 2 tablespoonfuls 
honey; 2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder; one egg: % 
teaspoonful salt; 2-3 cupful milk; 2 tart apples. 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients and stir into them 
the beaten egg with which the milk and honey have 
heen mixed. Pare and core the apples; cut into 
rings or dice, and dip into the batter. Fry in deep 
hot fat, drain, and sprinkle with pulverized sugar 
if desired. 


HONKY CORNSTARCH PUDDING. 

Take 4 cupfuls scalded milk; 4 teaspoonful salt; 
1-3 cup honey; 6% tablespoonfuls cornstarch. Mix 
the honey, salt, and cornstarch. Stir in the hot 
milk gradually, stirring until smooth. Stir and 
cock over boiling water until the mixture thickens. 
Cover and cook 15 minutes. ‘Turn into a wet mold; 
chill, and serve with cream and sugar. 














Honey cornstarch pudding. Recipe by 


Mrs. Harry V. L, Hager, 


STEAMED SUET PUDDING. 

Take 3 cupfuls sifted flour; % teaspoonful nut- 
meg; 4 teaspoonfuls baking-powder; one teaspoonful 
cinnamon; 1% teaspoonfuls salt; % teaspoonful 
zinger; ™% teaspoonful cloves; one cupful finely 
chopped suet; one cupful milk; one cupful honey; 
ene cupful chopped raisins. Mix and sift the dry 
ingredients, and add the suet and raisins. Add the 
honey to the milk, and stir into the dry mixture. 
Turn into a buttered mold and steam 3 hours. 
Serve hot with sance. 


COFFEE CAKE. 

Take 214 cups of sifted flour; 3 tablespoonfuls of 
honey; 3 teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; 4 table- 
spoonfuls of butter; 4% teaspoonful of salt; milk; one 
egg. Mix and sift the dry ingredients and rub in 
the butter. Beat the eggs; add enough milk to make 
1% cups, and stir in the honey. Stir the liquid 
mixture into the dry mixture. Turn out into a 
shallow buttered pan; brush the top with melted 
butter; sprinkle with 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
mixed with % teaspoonful cinnamon, and bake in 
u moderate oven. 


SCALLOPED APPLES 

Take 8 cupfuls soft stale bread-crumbs: % cupful 
honey; ™4 cupful butter; % teaspoonful grated nut- 
meg; one quart sliced apples; grated rind, and juice 
of ¥% lemon. Melt butter, and stir lightly into the 
bread-crumbs. over the bottom of the buttered 
pudding-dish with crumbs, and spread over one-half 
the apples. Cover with half the honey, nutmeg. 
lemon juice, and rind mixed together; repeat, covey 
with the remaining crumbs, and bake 40 minutes ir 
a moderate oven. Cover at first to prevent the 
erumbs browning too rapidly. Serve with sugar and 
cream. 

NEW ENGLAND PUDDING. 

Take one cupful of tapioca; % teaspoonful salt; 
cupfuls boiling water; % cup honey; 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter; 6 tart apples. Soak tapioca in 
cold water one hour. Mix the soaked tapioca with 
a little cold water, and stir into boiling salted water. 
Cook over boiling water until transparent. Pare, 
halve, and core the apples, and place in a buttered 
baking dish. Cover with honey and dot with butter. 
Pour the tapioca over the apples and bake in a 
moderate oven until the apples are soft. Serve with 
«ream and sugar. 


HONEY GINGERBREAD. 

Take % cupful lard or butter; 3 cupfuls sifted 
flour, % cupful hot water; one teaspoonful soda; 
one cupful molasses: two teaspoorrfuls ginger; ™% 
cupful honey; one teaspoonful cinnamon; 1 egg; 4% 
teaspoonful cloves, Melt the fat in the hot water, 
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and add the molasses, the 
honey, and the beaten eggs. 
Add the mixed and sifted 
dry ingredients and bake 
in a cool oven. 


CORN BREAD. 

One cup sifted flour; % 
teaspoonful salt; one cup 
corn meal; 2 tablespoon- 
fuls melted butter; 3 table- 
spoonfuls honey; 2 eggs; 3 
teaspoonfuls baking-pow 
der; one cup milk. Mix 
and sift the dry ingredi- 
ents. Beat the eggs; add 
the milk, the honey, and 
the melted butter, and com- 
bine with the first mixture. 














Bake in a shallow pan on 
muffin tins. 
HONEY MUFFINS. 

Three and one-half cupfuls of sifted flour; 3 
tablespoonfuls honey; one teaspoonful salt; 6 table- 
spoonfuls melted butter; 5 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
der; 2 eges; 145 cupfuls milk. Mix and sift the 
dry ingredients. Beat the eggs, add the milk, the 
honey, and the butter, and combine the two mix- 
tures. Put into buttered mnuffin-tins and bake 20 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


CORN GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Take 2 cupfuls of corn meal; 4 cupful of honey; 
one cupful of sifted flour; 2 eggs; % teaspoonful of 
salt; 2% cupfuls of milk; three teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder; 2 tablespoonful melted butter. Mix 
and sift the dry ingredients. Beat the eggs, add the 
milk, the honey, and the melted butter, and combine 
with the first mixture. Bake on a well-oiled griddle. 


HONEY RICE PUDDING. 

Take 2 cupfuls boiled rice; % cupful honey; 1% 
cupfuls milk; 44 cupful raisins; one beaten egg; a 
pinch of salt and cinnamon. Mix all the ingredients 
but the cinnamon, Put into a buttered baking-dish; 
sprinkle with the spice, and bake in a moderate oven 
until thick and brown . Serve cold. 

Johnstown, Pa. Mrs. Harry V. L. HAGAR. 


I live on a farm, as many other beekeepers do, 
and I like to cook with cream instead of butter, as 
it is much more wholesome, and with honey instead 
of sugar. So I have to change the cook-book rec- 
ipes to suit myself. 


SALAD DRESSING. 

Take volks of 2 eggs; 2 tablespoonfuls of honey; 
ene tablespoonful of salt; % cup olive oil; lemon 
juice or honey vinegar (weak). Beat together the 
yolks, honey, and salt. Add a few drops of oil at 
a time, beating constantly until the oil is all added. 
Thin down to the desired consistency with lemon 
juice or weak honey vinegar. 


HONEY CANDY. 

Take 2 cups of sugar; “4 cup honey; % cup 
thick cream. Put the ingredients into a sauce-pan; 
stir till dissolved, then boil without stirring till a 
hard ball is formed when tried in cold water. Re- 
move from the fire. Beat till thick; pour into a 
buttered plate and cut into squares. 


HONEY “ BROWN BETTY ” PUDDING. 

Take 4 cups raw apple cut fine; 2 cups bread 
crumbs; % cup each of honey and hot water; 2 
teaspoonfuls of butter or cream; cinnamon. Put a 
layer of the apple in a well buttered pudding-dish; 
then a layer of crumbs. Mix the honey and hot 
water. Pour part of it over the crumbs and add a 
sprinkling of cinnamon, and a few dots of butter or 
thick cream. Add another layer of apple, and so on 
until the dish is full, with crumbs on top. Cover, 


Honey oatmeal cookies. 


Recipe by Mrs. A. S. Brad ley. 


and bake 45 minutes. 
and % cream. 


Eat with sauce of % honey 


HONEY OATMEAL COCKIES. 

One cup of honey; one of rich sour cream; 2 
eggs: 2 cups of rolled oats and 2 cups of flour; one 
tablespoonful of grated chocolate or cocoa; one tea- 
spoonful of soda; % teaspoonful each of cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg, and salt; one cup of chopped rai- 
sins: % cup of chopped nuts (if desired). Sift the 
dry ingredients together (except the rolled oats) ; 
add all other ingredients. Stir well, and drop by 
teaspoonfuls in cooky-pans, or bake in gem-pans. 


HONEY GINGERBREAD. 

One cup honey; % cup rich sour cream; % cup 
molasses; 1% teaspoonfuls ginger and one teaspoon- 
ful each of soda and salt; 3 cups of flour; 2 eggs. 
Sift the dry ingredients together; add all the rest, 
and beat well. Bake in a flat pan or in gem-pans. 


BAKED APPLES. 

Take 6 apples; one cup each of cream and honey 
Mix the cream und honey. Dig out the core of each 
apple from one end, leaving the other end closed. 
Fill the holes with the honey-and-cream mixture. 
Bake with a little water in the bottom of the pan. 
Use the rest of the honcy-and-cream mixture as a 
sauce to eat on the apples. 


Locke, Wash. Mrs. A. S. BRADLEY, JR. 


HONEY COOKIES. 

One cup of granulated sugar; one cup of boiling 
water: one cup of lard or butter; one cup of honey; 
two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon; one teaspoonful gin- 
ger; one teaspoonful of soda with enough water to 
dissulve. Put all the above, except water, in flour, 
und pour the one cup of boiling water over it and 
mix it until as stiff as biscuit dough. Roll out thin 
and cut inte cookies, and bake in a quick oven. 

Watseka, Ill. Mrs. J. H. GIuLan. 


For some time we have becn using honey in place 
of molasses, and find it superior. In baking apples 
we fill the centers with honey, which gives them a 
finer flavor. One of our neighbors makes her apple 
jelly with honey, and it is very nice, both in color 
and flavor. 

Served with fresh dewhberries 
makes a delicious dessert, as it imparts a much 
richer flavor than sugar. We are going to can our 
peaches with honey this fall. 

In making fruit cake, mince meat, gingerbread, 
plum pudding, and brown bread it is superior to 
molasses. 

Cookies and cake keep moist longer made with 
honey than with sugar, which is an advantage. in 
this dry climate. 

Loma, Col. 


and peaches, it 


Miss Forrest Boyp. 
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Peaches, pears, apricots, prunes, and strawberries 
are never canned uny other way at our house than 
with honey. Cooking with honey is my hobby, as I 
am ever experimenting with new recipes. 

GRAHAM PUDDING. 

Take % cup butter: 2-3 cup strained honey; % 
cup milk; one egg; 1*4 cups graham flour, % tea- 
spvonful soda, one teaspoonful salt; one cup seed- 
less raisins. Melt the butter; add honey, milk, and 
egg, well beaten; dry ingredients mixed and sifted. 
and raisins; turn into buttered mold; cover, and 
steam 2% hours. Serve with pudding sauce. 


CANNING FRUIT WITH HONEY. 

Prepare your fruit as usual for canning, in the 
way of paring, hulling, ete. Put on to boil. When 
it is done ready for canning add your hony, 
about two-thirds as much as you would sugar (this 
is according to your own taste, as some prefer it 
sweeter than others). [We have always used ihe 
same amount as formerly used of sugar.—Ebp.] 
Have your jars ready, clean, and very hot. Now put 
in your fruit and seal. Be sure to let the fruit 
just come to the boiling-point. After adding your 
honey, do not boii, as this spoils your fine flavor. 
Fruit canned thus keeps as well as if not better 
than by the old method of canning with sugar; and 
when once tried no other way will be used. 


HONEY COOKIES 

Two eggs, half a cup sugar, 2 cups extracted 
honey, one cup of boiling water in which dissolve a 
teaspoonful of soda; any flavoring or spice desired. 
lour to mix very stiff. Mix in the order given; 
roll out and bake. These are hard when first bak- 
ed, but keep in a tight jar or box a few days and 
they are fine. 


HONEY CAKE. 

One egg, one cup sugar, one of sour cream; one 
cup buttermilk; 3 cups extracted honey; one tea- 
spoonful salt; 42 teaspoonful each of ginger, cinna- 
mon, and cloves, one heaping teaspoonful of soda; 
3%; enps flour. Mix the egg, sugar, honey, cream, 
and buttermilk in order given; sift other ingredients 
with the flour; mix and bake in a pan lined with 
greased paper in a rather slow oven. The addition 
of fruit to this makes a fine fruit cake. 

















Graham pudding. Recipe by Mrs. Homer Cheney. 


HOT-WATER HONEY CAKE. 

Take % cup sugar: one tablespoonful lard; 1% 
cupfuls of honey; one teaspoonful of any spice 
or flavoring desired; % teaspoonful salt; 24% cups 
flour. Mix in order given, and, lastly, add one cup 
of boiling water in which dissolve a heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda. Beat well; turn into a_ well- 
greased pan and bake in a moderate oven. This is 
fine, and is a great favorite at our house. 
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RED-CURRANT JELLY. 

Stem and clean red currants; heat slowly, and 
extract the juice. Put back on the stove, after 
measuring, and let it boil 20 minutes. To every 
pint of juice add a scant cup of sugar and % pint 
of extracted honey. Let it boil a few minutes till 
ready to jell, which will be in about ten minutes. 
You can tell by taking a little out in a sauce-dish 
and cooling it. Then turn into jelly-glasses, and 
you have something fine. 


New Plymouth, Ida. Mrs. HOMER CHENEY. 

















Apple pudding. Recipe by Iona Fowls. 


HONEY HERMITS. 

One cup butter; 14% cups warm honey in which is 
dissolved a teaspoonful of soda; 3 eggs well beaten; 
3 cups flour, one teaspoonful salt, 2 teaspoonfuls 
cinnamon sifted tugether; 2% cups raisins, chopped, 
2% cups chopped nut meats. Drop by teaspoonfuls, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 


LEMON CRUMB PIE. 

One cup buttered bread crumbs; % cup honey; 
2 yolks and the white of an egg; pinch of salt; one 
cup cold water into which is dissolved a tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch, level; juice and rind of one lem- 
on. Fill crust, and bake. When done, cover with 
meringue. 

LADY FINGERS. 

Beat together one cup honey, warmed, % tea- 
spoonful baking-powder, % teaspoonful soda; % 
cup butter; one teaspoonful salt, level; 2 eggs well 
beaten; 4 cups flour. Cut in little strips; roll in 
sugar, and bake in a quick oven. 


NUT BREAD. 

Take 2 compressed yeast cakes; 1-3 cup warm 
honey; % cup lukewarm scalded milk; 3 cups flour; 
2 tablespoonfuls butter; white of an egg, beaten; 
one cup chopped nuts; 2 teaspoonfuls salt. After 
dissolving the yeast cakes in the warm milk, stir in 
a tablespoonful honey and 1% cups of flour, beating 
all thoroughly. Then place in a warm place to rise. 
When light, add the remainder of the honey and 
flour and the rest of the ingredients. Knead well 
and place in a greased bowl and let it rise until 
double in bulk. ‘Then make into a loaf; and, when 
light enough, bake in a slow oven. 


APPLE PUDDING. 

Apples sliced fine; % cup honey; cinnamon; 
butter; one cup rice, cooked for several hours: one 
egg beaten into the rice; one teaspoonful salt; % 
cup water; 3 or 4 slices bread (crumbed). In the 
bottom of the pan place a layer of crumbs with dots 
of butter here and there; then a layer of apples, 
with honey and cinnamon on top. The third layer is 
the mixture of rice, egg, and salt. The fourth and 
fifth layers are a repetition of the first and second. 
Add % cup water and bake in a moderate oven. 
When done, cover with meringue. [In following 
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this recipe we used the yolks of two eggs instead 
of one whole ege. as given, saving the whites for 
the meringue.—Ep. | 


APPLE-SAUCE CAKE. 

Take % cup butter; % cup honey if apples are 
mild; but if the apples are sour, use 1% cups hon- 
ev; % cup apple sauce; one teaspoonful soda; the 
soda should be well beaten into the sauce; 2 cups 
flour; 14% cup raisins; one teaspoonful each of cin- 
namon, cloves, and nutmeg. 


Oberlin, O. IoONA FOWLs. 


CHOCOLATE NOUGATINES. 

One cup granulated sugar; 1-3 cup glucose; 1-2 
cup extracted honey; piece of paraffin, size of a pea; 
's cup of water; 4% teaspoonful of salt; whites of 

















Chocolate nougatines. Recipe by 
Frank Quackenbush. 


2 eggs beaten dry; one cup English-walnut meats 
chopped fine; one teaspoonful vanilla; % lb. Baker’s 
chocolate. Put the sugar, glucose, honey, paraffin, 
and water over the fire; stir occasionally, and let it 
boil to the hard-hall degree. Add the salt to the 
eggs before beating them, and gradually pour on 
part of the syrup, beating constantly with an egg- 
beater. Return the rest of the syrup to the tire, and 
let it boil until brittle when tested in water. Then 
gradually turn it on to the eggs, beating constantly. 
Return the whole to the sauce-pan; set over the 
fire on an asbestos mat, and beat constantly until it 
crisps when tested in cold water. Pour into a 
buttered pan; set it aside to cool; cut in squares, 
and dip in melted chocolate. 


HONEY AND NUT SANDWICHES. 

Mix one cup of honey with 2 teaspoonfuls of 
lemon juice: then stir in enough finely chopped uuts 
to make a stiff paste; spread on slices of buttered 
bread. 

HONEY CANDY. 

One quart honey; 3 heaping tablespoonfuls of 
butter; 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar; % teaspoonful 
soda; 2 teaspoonfuls lemon extract. Boil the honey, 
butter, and vinegar until it hardens when dropped 
into water: stir in soda and extract; pour into 
buttered tins to cool. 

Hebron, O. 


STEAMED GRAHAM PUDDING. 

Half a cup of honey; one cup raisins; one cup 
graham; one teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, 
ground; nutmeg; % cup salt; one cup of soda in 
half a cup of boiling water. Turn in well-greased 
pudding-pan and steam 1% hours. 


FRANK QUACKENBUSH. 


LEMON SAUCE YOR GRAHAM PUDDING. 

One lemon rind grated, and juice squeezed on one 
cup of sugar; on2 egg and a spoonful of butter: 
small pinch of salt. Boil, and serve hot. 


RICH BLACK FRUIT CAKE. 
One pound each of raisins, currants, and butter; 
4 eggs; teaspoonful of cinnamon, one cup of sour 
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milk; ene teaspoonful cloves, one cup of honey, one 
teaspoonful nutmez, 2 cups brown sugar, one tea 
spoonful allspice; 2 teaspoonfuls soda; four to make 
a heavy batter. Bake in a slow oven one hour. 


HONEY VINEGAR. 
Pour one pint of strained honey in a gallon jug, 
and fill the jug with clear rain water. Tie cloth 
over the top, and keep warm. 


Durand, Ill. ADDIE WESTBROOK. 


BOSTON BAKED BEANS. 

Look over one quart of dried beans. Soak them 
in cold water over night. Drain the water off and 
put on to parboil. adding hot water and a pinch of 
soda. When the hull begins to break, drain. Then 
if you have a bean-pot or roaster pour the beans ir 
it and add a teaspoonful of salt; one tablespoonful 
of tomato catsup; or, if you prefer mustard, use 
that. Add three tablespocnfuls of extracted honey. 
Cover the beans with hot water; season with pep- 
per; then place on top three or four slices of pick- 
led pork or breakfast bacon, and bake in moderate 
oven three hours or until the beans have taken on a 
rich brown color. 


BAKED SQUASH. - 

Pecl and slice your squash the same as you would 
large sweet potatoes—say half an inch thick. I use 
a large granite bread-pan for cooking the squash. 
Place slices in the bottom of the pan. Dot each 
slice with a generous piece of butter; strew honey 
over the squash, say a teaspoonful to each slice: 
then pour in hot water enough to cover the bottom 
of the pan. I first start the cooking on top of the 
range. After it has boiled well for, say, ten to fif- 
teen minutes, turn each slice with a knife, and boil 
until tender. You may possibly have to add a little 
more hot water. You can now place the pan in the 
oven and let the squash take on a delicate brown. 
Serve at once after removing from the pan. 

If you have never eaten baked squash prepared 
in this way, try it. We prefer it to sweet potatoes, 
and it is much more easily digested. 

Washington, Ind. Mrs. S. H. Burton. 

FRUIT CONFECTION. 

One pound of dried figs; 4% pound each of dried 
peaches, prunes, and raisins; one cup of honey; one 
cup of chopped nuts. Run the fruit through a meat- 
chopper; mix in the honey and nuts, and knead; 
press into a form; cut in squares; roll in powdered 
sugar, and serve. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 





Mrs. JENNIE C. GIBSON. 


HONEY CAKES. 

One quart honey (warm); 44 lb. butter (warm): 
one cup sour milk (thick); yolks of 3 eggs; 1 oz. 
Laking-soda; % teaspoonful powdered alum; 2% 
Ibs. flour. Mix, and let stand from two days to two 
weeks; roll out thin, and bake. Frost, when cold, 
with pulverized sugar moistened with a little milk. 

Council Bluffs, ia. Mrs. J. B. Koupau. 


SPICE CAKES. 

One pint molasses; one pint strained honey; 12 
oz. butter and lard; i2 oz. of brown sugar; 1 oz. 
soda; 1 oz. ginger; 1 oz. cinnamon; % oz. cloves: 
4 Ibs. flour; stir the soda in tablespoonful of milk, 
and add last. 


Watseka, Lil. CLARENCE SCHOLL. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

Two quarts of small cucumbers; one quart of 
vinegar; one lemon, one cup of honey (extracted). 

Wash and soak the cucumbers in salt water 24 
or more hours—-% cup of salt to a gallon of water; 
then drain, put the vinegar in granite kettle or pan; 
bring to the boiling-point; add the honey and lemon; 
grate the rind of it, and put in the vinegar. Then 
squeeze the juice and add it to the vinegar; also 
drop in the cucumbers and boil twenty minutes, 
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stirring them occasionally, then put all in glass jars 
and seal, 

Buckley, Wash. CAROLINE J. SWOPE. 
WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD. WHICH CONTAINS ALL THS 
VITALIZING ELEMENTS OF THE GRAIN. 

One quart whole-wheat flour, full measure (may 
Le made % graham or 1-3 rye); one pint water 
(may be made % scalded milk, cold. This gives the 
bread a finer texture, and a flavor which may rot 
please all): one large cooking-spoon (overflowing) 
of honey; 4% compressed yeast cake, or the equiva 
lnt—the more yeast, the quicker the rising; 1% 
teaspoonfuls salt, medium-sized spoon, plump mea- 
sure. Salt has a retarding effect upon fcimentation, 
depending on the relative quantity: Have the water 
slightly warm in cold weather and cool in hot weati- 
cr. Dissolve the yeast thoroughly in the water; add 
the honey; mix well, add the salt, stir until dis- 
solved. A yellow-ware bowl is most convenient. 
Mix the flour and water perfectly by means of a 
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too hot. This 
stale for several days if kept 
as other bread; Lut in our house it never has time 
to get stale or dry. 

This recipe is not entirely original; but the 
addition of graham or rye, and the substitution of 
noney for sugar, are my own, and have been thor- 
oughly proven. It may be well to add that the 
bread is not sweet frcm the use of honey (or sugar) 
when mixing the flour, water, ete. However, when 
rye is added, the bread is rather more inclined to- 
ward sweetness, probably because the fermentation 
is not carried forward as rapidly nor so far as to 
decompose the honey entirely. There is a natural 
flavor to the whole wheat flour which might be de- 
scribed as “‘ sweet.’’ and it may be that this natural 
flavor is more noticeable when mixed with rye, 
which is never sweetened. 

1 have tried sugar in place of honey, but it has 
been voted not nearly as good in flavor or texture. 

Hoboken, N. J. C. D. CHENEY. 


30 to 35 minutes in an oven not 
bread does not hecome 


HONEY DROP CAKES 











Take 2% cups flour; 1 
teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der; one tablespoonful bak- 
ing soda; 2 teaspoonfuls 
boiling water; one egg; 
one cup of honey; % cup 
of crab-apple jelly; % cup 
of butter. Cream the but- 
ter; add the jelly, and 
beat well. Dissolve the 
soda in the boiling water; 
beat the egg, and add, beat- 
ing again; then the honey; 
and, lastly, stir in the flour 
sifted with the baking-pow- 
der. Drop by the teaspvon- 
ful on baking sheet, and 
bake in a slow oven until 
brown. 

HONEY FRUIT BREAD. 

Take 4 cups of flour; 1 
cup brown sugar; 2 round- 
ing ieaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder; 3 eggs; % cup of 
butter; 5 tablespoonfuls of 
honey; one cup of mixed 
candied fruits, cut »p; one 
tablespoonful of candied 
ginger, cut up; % cup of 
citron, cut up; 4 table- 
spoonfuls of orange juice; 
4 tablespoonfuls milk. Sift 








Pears canned without sugar. 


color of the fruit thus prepared. And, best of all. 


than when canned with sugar. 


large cooking-spoon, putting all together at once. 
The dough should be rather sticky and soft. If the 


dough is too stiff with the pint of water, more may 
be added, a teaspoonful or two at a time thorougily 
incorporated, until the right consistency is attained. 
It the bread is wanted rather dry, leave the dough 
stiffer. Cover closely, keeping in a warm place in 
cold weather, and vice versa. In the morning turn 
the dough cut on the board, and knead into it butter 
the size of an egg. flouring the board and hands as 
lightly as possible. The butter may be omitted, but 
it is a great improvement. Make two loaves in 
narrow pans; cover, and keep warm to rise. It 
should ahout double in bulk. If the dough is not 
covered closely the surface will dry so as to form 
a skin. This will cause streaks in the bread. Bake 


O nly those who regularly use honey in 
canning and preserving can appreciat e the rich flavor and the fresh natural 


the flour and baking-pow- 
der together; add the cit- 
ron, mixed fruits, and gin- 
fruit keeps better ger; cream the butter and 
sugar together; add one of 
the eggs, well beaten, and 
3 tablespoonfuls honey, and 
leat well. Beat ithe two remaining eggs, and add it 
with remaining 2 tablespoonfuls of honey, and beat 
again. Stir in the orange juice; sift the baking- 
powder with the flour, and add alternately with the 
fruit, which has been previously dredged with flour. 
Mix well, and bake in a greased loaf-tin in a slow 
oven for about an hour. 
HONEY GINGER BREAD. 

Take % cup of butter; one cup of raisins; % 
cup of honey; % cup of chopped citron; % cup of 
milk; one cap of candied cherries, cut up; 2 eggs; 
one rounding teaspoonful of baking-powder; % tea- 
spoonful of salt; 5 cups flour; one teaspoonful of 
ginger. Warm the butter, honey, and milk over a 
slow fire: cool, and add the well-beaten eggs, the 
salt, and the ginger. Sift the baking-powder with 
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the flour: dredge the fruit with flour, and add these 
ulteinately. Mix well, and bake in a greased loaf- 
tin about an hour. 


East Orange, N. J. Mrs. A. F. ROLF. 


HONEY CAKE, 

Honey, one cup; % cup shortening; I use drip- 
pings: one egg: ene cup milk, warmed; 2 cups 
flour; one heaping teaspoonful of soda; % teaspvon- 
ful cream of tartar; ™% teaspoonful salt. Sift the 
flour, soda, cream of tartar, and salt together three 
times. Stir the honey and shortening to a cream; 
break the egg in this, and beat thoroughly with 
spoon; then half the milk and half the flour alter- 
nately; beat well each time you add milk or flour. 
This makes a very soft dough, but is much more 
delicate so, and is very nice if warmed for luncheon. 
Bake in a moderate oven % of an hour to an hour. 

New Hampton, N. Y. MARY HOWELL. 


PRESERVED CANTALOUPE. 

Honey, 1 lb.; cantaloupe, 1 Ib.; bring the honey 
to a boiling-point, and drop in the prepared canta- 
loupe, which should be cut in thin slices. 

Bunceton, Mo. J. R. MARYE. 


FRUIT SALAD. 

Cut one cup each of banana and orange; pit a 
cup of cherries; stir up with % cup of honey, ex- 
tracted; garnish with slices of comb honey, and 
serve. Puffed rice, boiled rice, or boiled pearl bar- 
ley can be added if desired. 

Buckley, Wash. CAROLINE J. SWOPE. 

PEANUT COOKIES. 

One cup chopped peanuts; mix and sift 3 cups of 
flour, % teaspoonful salt, one scant teaspoonful 
soda, then add a cup of brown sugar, one cup 
strained honey: then add % cup melted lard, 2 eggs 
well beaten, % cup sour cream, one teaspoonful 
vanilla; add the nuts. Bake in a moderate oven, 
dropped from a spoon in @ well-greased pan. 

Iaurel Springs, N. C. Mrs. C. A. REEVES. 


HONEY PUDDING. 

Take a cup of toasted bread crumbs rolled fine; 
one quart milk; one teaspoonful soda; one cup hon- 
ey; one cup raisins; half a teaspoonful each of 
cinnamon and nuimeg; 3 eggs and a small spoonful 
of butter. Steam or boil from 1% to 3 hours. 
Serve with any sauce desired. 

Caldwell, Ida. Mrs. CecrIL LAPPIN. 


DELICIOUS BAKED BEANS WITH HONEY. 

Cook a quart of navy beans until tender; season 
with salt and pepper to suit your taste, then put 
ou one heaping tablespoonful of lard and 4 level 
tablespoonfuls of honey, and hake one hour. 


HONEY COOKIES. 

One pint thick cream; one pint butter; 3 eggs; 2 
teaspoonfuls soda; 3 coffee-cups of honey; flour 
enough to make stiff enough to handle, being careful 
not to get too stiff. These are fine, and will keep 
good for more than a month. 


APPLE AND PLUM SAUCE WITH HONEY. 

Cook apples well done, and sweeten with honey to 
suit taste. 

Cook plums in a syrup made of equal parts of 
sugar (granulated) and honey. 

Huntington, Ind. Mrs. E. H. Upson. 


NORWEGIAN HONEY CAKE. 

Take 9 eggs; 1 lb. sugar; 1 Ib. honey; % tea- 
spoonful baking-soda; % Ib. or a little more of 
citron; one teaspoonful cloves: % teaspoonful pep- 
per; one teaspoonful ginger; 1 lb. flour. Beat the 
eggs and sugar well. My cook-book says one hour. 
Add the honey, which must be slightly warm; then 
the spices, then the citron cut fine, and, last, the 
well-sifted flour. Thre soda can be dissolved in a 
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teaspoonful of warm water, or sifted with the flour. 
This makes a large cake, and must bake 1% hours 
in an oven not too hot. It will keep for months. 
Grease the pan well. 


Fairhope, Ala. Mrs. W. A. FERMANN. 

















Honey doughnuts. Recipe by Julia A. Corbett. 


HONEY DOUGHNUTS. 

Take 2 eggs; one cup buttermilk; 1 cup sugar; 
one cup honey; one teaspoonful soda and 2 of cream 
tartar; butter size of an egg; one teaspoonful 
vanilla; flour to make stiff enough to roll. The 
honey added to this recipe makes the doughnuts 
a delicious brown, and also makes them keep moist 
for a much longer time. 


HMONSY-CURED HAM OR BACON. 

To 100 lbs. of meat allow 10 lbs. salt, 2 ounces 
saltpeter, one ounce cayenne pepper, one quart 
honey, 8 gallons soft water; boil and skim; pour 
this on the meat when cool. When you hang it up 
to dry take sufficient honey and ground spices to 
make a stiff paste. Rub this well into the meat; 
und, after allowing it to penetrate from 4 to 6 
inches, wash off and dry. Hams and bacon cured 
this way will be found particularly wholesome. I 
have followed this method for several years with 
the best results. 


Amherst Point, N. S. JuLIA A. CORBETT. 


HONEY GINGER CAKE. 

Heat one cupful of extracted honey, and just 
before it reaches the boiling-point remove it from 
fire. Then add a teacupful of thin sour cream, two 
well-beaten eggs, half a teaspoonful each of salt, 
ginger, and cinnamon; one heaping teaspoonful of 
soda, and three scant cupfuls of sifted four. Beat 
well, then flour hal? a cupful of seeded raisins, and 
stir in lightly. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Osceola, Neb. Mrs. W. A. CARNINE. 


SWEET CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

To one quart cucumbers take 2 cups of vinegar, 
one cup of honey, and a few mixed spices; let come 
to a boil, then pour over cucumbers and seal. 


HONEY DROP COOKIES. 

Take 2 cups of brown sugar; % cup melted lard; 
2 eggs; one cup cold water; 144 cup honey; one cup 
raisins; one teaspoonfu! salt; one teaspoonful cloves; 
two teaspoonfuls cinnamon; two teaspoonfuls soda 
dissolved in a little cold water; 6 cups flour, or 
enough to make the dough stiff. Drop by teaspoon- 
fuls on greased tin, and bake in a quick oven. 

Fairfax, Ia. Mrs. C. F. WIENEKE. 


RAISIN HONEY PIE. 
Cover a cup of seeded raisins with water, and 
stew until tender. Add % cup of honey, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour; beaten 
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yolk of one egg. Tour in pie-plates lined with any 
good pie paste, and bake. Beat the white of the 
eg to a stiff froth; add % cup of sugar spread over 
the top of the pie, and return to the oven to brown. 


CHOCOLATE HONEY-PIE. 

Feat yolks of two eggs and white of one, leaving 
cut one white for meringue; add % cup honey; 
one tablespoonful of grated chocolate; one table- 
spuonful of butter; % cup of sweet milk; one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, warm; pour into pie-plates lined 
with good paste, and bake until the paste is brown. 
These recipes will make one pie each. 

THforse Cave, Ky. Mrs. C. 8S. KuEA. 


HONKY FILLING 
Cream 2 tablespoonfuls of candied honey, and 
whip together with one cupful of thick cream. Fla- 
vor with lemon. 


HONEY FROSTING. 

Cook 4 tablespoonfuls of thin honey until a ball 
is formed when dropped into cold water. Pour into 
it the beaten white of an egg, and whip until cool. 
Flavor with cocoa or lemon. 


SAJ.AD DRESSING. 

Beat together one tablespoonfu! candied honey; 
2 tablespoonfuls thick sweet cream; one tablespoon- 
ful vinegar; ™ teaspoonful mustard; pepper and 
salt to taste—no cooking. This is exvellent over 
salad made from chopped apples and celery. 

Wabeno, Wis. CECELIA W. GENTZ. 


JEWISH HONEY-CAKES. 

One cup each of sugar and honey; 4 eggs; 6 
cakes chocolate, sweet, grated, or 18 tablespoonfuls 
ground chocolate; 3 cups flour; 2 teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing-powder; one tablespoonful cinnamon; one tea- 
spoonful cloves; very little allspice and vanilla. 
Cook in a thin layer, and cut in squares. 

Ventura, Cal. FLORA MCINTYRE. 


SANATORIUM GEMS. 

Take 2 eggs, 2 cups sweet milk, %4 teaspoonful 
salt, 2 cups entire-wheat flour. Beat very thorough- 
ly; stand it on hot stove in gem-pans to brown the 
bottom for about five minutes; then bake in a good 
even oven for forty minutes. 

Take 2 cups extracted honey, % cup mashed red 
raspberries. Let it come to a boil, and eat on the 
hot buttered gems. 

We enjoy our honey in many ways prepared as 
in recipe, and eaten on plain ice-cream. ‘The chil- 
dren call it honey sundae. 


Lockport, N. Y. Mrs. M. E. NewMan 


LADYFINGER DOUGHNUTS 

Beat 2 eggs light: sift into one cup of flour one 
heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder; three round 
ing teaspoonfuls of crisco; then melt one medium 
sized cup of extracted honey; one level teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in 2 tablespoonfuls of sour milk 
Flavor to suit taste. Add sufficient flour for as 
soft a dough as can be rolled, and cut in strip “% 
to ™% inch, and 2 to 4 inches long. Fry in crisco 
These fingers usually turn themselves when cooked 
on one side if cut the right size. 

Boulogne, Fla. Mrs. H. E. KILBury. 


CANNED PICKLES. 

Put small even-sized pickles in salt for 24 hours. 
Then pack in glass or stone jars as closely as possi 
ble. Slice thinly a small quantity of horseradish 
root, and put a little in each can; also a small pinch 
of dill and mustard seed in the top of the can. Put 
the jars in a pan of cold water, first putting a fold- 
ed cloth beneath the jars to prevent breaking, and 
place all on the stove to heat. In a granite kettle 
put enough cider or honey vinegar to cover the 
pickles. Season the vinegar with red and black 
pepper. Use from 4 to 8 tablespoonfuls of extracted 
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honey to each quart of vinegar. Allow the honey, 
pepper, and vinegar to come to a boil; pour over the 
pickles. In ten minutes pour back into the kettle to 
boil again; fill the cans again with the vinegar, and 


seal hot. It is easy to pour the vinegar out without 
the pickles coming out if they have heen closely 
packed. Any of the things except vinegar, honey, 


and pepper may be omitted if any are disliked or 
not obtainable. 
NEW CINGERPREAD. 

One cup of extracted honey; a tablespoonful of 
melted butter; one tabklespoonful of ginger; yolk of 
an egg beaten together, to which add a teaspoonful 
of seda dissolved in % cup of buttermilk; then 142 
cups of flour. Lastly, the white of an egg beaten 
stiff. Bake in a quick oven to a light brown. 

Cora, Mo. Mrs. MARY TROYER. 

















Honey baked beans. Recipe by Rose A. Hambly. 
HONEY BAKED BEANS. 

Soak over night one pint of small white beans. 
Bring to a boil, adding baking-soda the size of a 
Lean, and allow to simmer for half an hour. Drain, 
and cook till tender in salted water, but not lonz 
enough to break the skins. Drain and rinse the 
beans, and put them in an earthen bean-pot. Pour 
over them a pint of milk, adding a tablespoonful of 
butter, 2 tablespoonfuls honey, and a pinch of cay- 
enne pepper. Cover closely, and bake in a slow 
oven till the milk is absorbed. 


MONEY RICE PUDDING. 

One cupful boiled rice (any cooked cereal may be 
used); one pint of milk; 2 eggs; a pinch of salt; 
cne teaspoonful butter: half cupful honey. Bake, 
and serve hot or cold. 


Rose Isle, Manitoba. Rose A. HAMBLY 


CUSHSHAWS, OR POTATO PUMPKIN, COOKED WiTH 
HONEY. 

Wash the outside of the pumpkin clean; then cut 
it into pieces about three inches square, and place 
in a preserving-kettle of about one gallon capacity, 
with one teacupful of water and 1% or 2 teacupfuls 
of honey. Let it cook slowly till the water and 
looney become a thick syrup, and the pumpkin well 
done and candied. 

This is delicious, hot or cold, and a dish which 
my family is very fond of. 


Millett, Tex. Mrs. J. J. SOSSAMAN. 


HUNEY MINCE MEAT. 

One howl of meat chopped fine; and two bowls of 
apples. Add spice of all kinds to taste, and raisins 
and currants in abundance; vinegar, one cup, and 
sweeten with honey. Cook until tender. If you 
huve more than you wish to use at once, can in 
Mason jars. The longer you keep it the better it 
will be. 

HONEY BREAD. 

I take the water off from the potatoes at noon and 
put two or three potatoes through the ricer into the 
water. When it cools I put a yeast cake in the 
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water and let it set until toward night. I then 
stir it up pretty stiff and keep it warm. In the 
morning I add a tablespoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of lard and two or three tablespoonfuls 
of honey; then mix it stiff with flour and keep in a 
warm place. Mix down when light; and, when light 
again, make it into loaves; and, when light again, 
hake for an hour in a good oven. The honey keeps 
the bread moist, and improves the flavor. 
Carpinteria, Cal. Mrs. A, L. DupRAy. 


SWEET-POTATO PUDDING. 

One quart of grated sweet-potato; 2 well-beuten 
eggs: ™% cupful of honey; 1% cupfuls of rich milk; 
2 rounding tablespoonfuls of flour; nutmeg and cin- 
namon to suit the taste. Rab the potato throuzh 
the food chopper using the medium knife. Mix well 
with the other ingredients and pour into a _ well- 
greased pan. Bake for about one hour in a moder- 
ate oven, stirring occasionally. Serve hot with 
hard sauce. It is also very good cold. 


HONEY FOR BURNS. 

Make a paste of honey and soda. Spread on the 
burn, cover with cotton and cloths. The pain is 
auickly relieved. Of course this is not for serious 
burns, but it is an excellent remedy for those pain- 
ful little accidents which hefall even the mest caretul 
person. 

Concord, Tenn. Miss Daisy F. RvuLpe. 
BROWN BREAD. 

Take 2 cups buttermilk; % cup each of dark 
honey, coruineal, and white flour; 2 cups graham 
flour: 2 teaspoonfuls soda; one teaspoonful salt. 
Add raisius, currants, or dates. Bake 20 to 2! 
minutes. 


San Jacinto, Cal. A. K. WHIDDEN. 


HONEY RICE PUDDING. 

Bake 3 quarts of milk and one cup of rice in a 
slow oven for about 53 hours, stirring occasionally. 
When partly done add salt, one cup of raisins, and 
sweeten to taste with honey. Add more milk if 
pudding seems too thick. A delicious pudding. 


HONEY HERMITS. 

Two cups dark honey, % cup molasses, % cup 
water (warm), 1% level tablespoonfuls soda, 2 
teaspoonfuls salt, 6 tahlespoonfuls melted shortening, 
1 cup seedless raisins. Flavor with vanilla. Stir 
very stiff with flour (about all you can stir into it). 
Drop by spoonfuls on well-greased tins, and bake in 
slow oven as they scorch easily. 

HONEY CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

Scak small cucumbers in weak brine over night 
Soil a mixture of 2 cups vinegar, 1 cup water, 1 
cup dark honey, 2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon, 1 ‘ea- 
spoonful allspice or cloves. Put pickles in jar and 
pour hot mixture over them and seal. Recipe for 
one quart. Pickles do not wilt. . 

Battle Creek, Mich. Mrs. CHAS. A. JOHNSON. 


HONEY COOKIES. 

Melt % cup of extracted honey; add 2 well-beaten 
ezgs; % cup of moiasses or syrup; one cup cf 
thick sour cream; a teaspoonful of soda; % tea 
speonful each of ginger and cinnamon; a pinch of 
salt, and flour to roll; cut out and bake in hot oven. 

Osceola, Neb. Mrs. W. A. CARNINE 


TO PREVENT GRAPE JELLY CANDYING. 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls extracted honey to 1 Ib. of 
jelly. Let it boil two minutes longer, then fill your 
jelly glasses. 


COOKLES. 
One cup extracted honey; one cup light-brown 
egzs well beaten; a level tablespoonful of 
soda dissolved in 3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar: pinch 
of salt; fleur to stiffen (about 3 cupfuls in this al- 
titude). Mix at night, and bake in the morning. 


° 


sugar: 
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HONEY BROWN BREAD. 

Take 2 eggs, beaten very light; one cup honey, 
white or dark; 3 cups sour milk; 2 large cups of 
white flour; 3 large cups graham flour; 3 teaspoon- 
fuls soda, level, sifted in flour; one teaspoonful 
salt. Bake in a rather slow oven 45 minutes or 
more. This will make 2 loaves, and keeps moist 
and soft a long time. 

Osceola, Wis. L. W. CHATFIELD. 


APVLE HONEY PUDDING. 

Bread crumbs, 1% cups; 2 beaten eggs; 1-3 cup 
extracted honey: ™% teaspoonful soda; 2 medium- 
sized apples chopped rather fine. Mix, and add % 
cup of water. Bake until firm in the center, about 
20 minutes. Keep covered until the last few min- 
utes. Turn out on plate, and serve with whipped 
cream sweetened with a little slightly warmed honey. 
Enough for four persons. Good warm or cold. 

Glenn, Cal. Mrs. 8S. C. DAvIs. 














Pumpkin pie. Recipe by Mrs. C. A. Smith. 


I have kept bees over thirty years, and have used 
honey more or less in my cooking, and can sya that 
I fully appreciate its value. Where honey is used, 
the baked goods do not get dry and hard, and that 
last used is really betier and more moist then when 
first baked. In any recipe that calls for New Or- 
leans molasses, honey can be substituted, and is 
much better and more wholesome. I substitute hon- 
ey molasses in mince pies, and find they are much 
nicer. 


PUMPKIN PIES. 

Sifted pumpkin, 2 cups; sugar and huney, one 
cup each; flour, 4 tablespoonfuls; ginger, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls; cinnamon, one teaspoonful. Add milk 
with all its cream—enough for two pies. Jersey 
milk is best. 

[When making this pie, we modified the recipe as 
follows: we used only 2-3 cup sugar and made the 
addition of two eggs (four would be better, per- 
haps). We found that 4 cups of milk were re- 
quired.—Eb. | 

GINGER CAKE. 

Honey. 2:3 cup: sugar, % cup; one egg; butter- 
milk, one cup; soda, 1% teaspoonfuls; butter, % 
cup: flour, 2% cups. Bake in a dripping-pan. 


CREAM COOKIES. 

Sucar, one cup; honey, % cup; one egg; sour 
cream, one cup; melted butter, 1-3 cup; soda, one 
teaspoonful: baking-powder, one teaspoonful; flavor 
with nutmeg or vanilla; flour enough to roll nicely, 
but not too hard a dough, for that spoils them. 


GINGER COOKIES. 
Sugar, one cup; honey, 2-3 cup; one egg; sour 
cream. one cup: melted butter, % cup: one tea- 
spoonful each of soda and baking-powder; 2 tea 


spoonfuls of ginger; ene of cinnamon; flour enouzh 
to roll. 
Everett, O. Mrs. C. A. SMITH. 
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PLUM PUDDING. 

Sifted flour, 3 cups; eggs, 3; sugar, 2-3 cup; 
honey, % cup; milk, % pint; finely chopped suet, 
one large cup; English currants and raisins, each 
one cup; mace, cloves, and cinnamon, % teaspoon- 
ful each, or to taste; baking-powder, 3 teaspoonfuls. 
Steam 3 hours. 

PUDDING SAUCE. 

Sugar, 2 cups, dissolved in boiling water; 42 pint 
cornstarch, 2 tablespoonfuls worked smooth in cold 
water, one cup, and stirred into the boiling sugar 
with nice butter the size of an egg. Boil until 
Remove from the stove and add half a cup 
Flavor with vanilla. 

Mrs. C. A. SMITH. 


clear. 
of honey. 
Everett, O. 


Fruit cookies are made the same as the above by 
adding one cup of shortening, one cup of chopped 
% teaspoonful of cinnamon and allspice; % 
eream sugar and 


raisins; 
teaspoonful cloves and nutmeg; 
shortening, and proceed as ahove, 

Colo, Iowa. Mrs. OSCAR TRIPP. 


INDIAN-MEAL PUDDING. 

Scald 2 quarts of sweet skim milk; add 2 cups of 
corn meal. Remove it from the stove, and add % 
pound honey; % cup raisins; one egg: butter the 
size of an egg; % teaspoonfuls of cinnamon; one 
teaspoonful of salt. Bake two hours. Stir it up 
every half-hour until done. 

S. Shaftsbury, Vt. Mrs. Gro. E. MATTISON 

HONEY YEAST. 

One pint plain potato water; one tablespoonful 
honey: 2 tablespoonfuls yeast. Set in a warm place 
and in a few minutes it will be up and ready to 
nix with or to be set away, and it will keep many) 
days in a cool place. 

In fact, the yeast-plant will act much more 
readily in yeast sweetened with honey, and keeps 
a much longer time than when sweetened with any 
kind of sugar. 


Kanah, Utah. Mrs. ISRAEL HEATON. 


HONEY COOKIES. 

Blend 14 cup honey, one teaspoonful butter; one 
egg beaten light; % teaspoonful baking-powder ; 
pinch of salt; flour tu make a stiff drop in buttered 
tins. Bake in a slow oven. 


CHOCOLATE HONEY TAFFY. 

One cup strained honey; 1-3 cup sugar; one 
piece of chocolate an inch square. Boil until it 
makes a soft ball in cold water. Add one teaspoon- 
ful vanilla. Put into a buttered dish to cool. Pull 
until light. 

PLALN HONEY TAFFY. 

Two cups honey; % cup sugar. Boil until it 
makes a soft ball in cold water. Add one teaspoon- 
ful vanilla. Put in a buttered dish to cool, and pull 
until light. If the pan that the honey taffy is cooked 
in is buttered around the top the honey will not 
boil over on the stove. 

HONEY JELLY. 

To one cup fruit-juice add one cup honey. Boil 
from 15 to 20 minutes. [We find that one must be 
careful in the boiling, otherwise the jelly will have 
2» slight burnt-honey taste.——Ep.] 

Wheatland, Wyo. BARPARA E, HARTER. 


WEDULING CAKE, 

One cup each of extracted honey, butter, New 
Orleans molasses; 3 eggs well beaten; % cup strong 
colfee: one cup buttermilk; 2 teaspoonfuls soda 
dissolved in 1-3 cup boiling water; one grated nut- 
meg; 2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon; one_ teaspoonful 
cloves: one cup strawberry preserves; two pounds 
raisins, seeded; 2 lbs. currants; % Ib. citron; % 
Ib. candied lemon pee!; % Ib. candied orange peel; 
6 cups flour. Mix in order given. Bake one hour. 

Mankato, Minn. Mrs. W. W. RUSSEL. 
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HONEY SANDWICH CAKE, 

‘lake 1% cups flour; one cup honey; 2 eggs; 2 
oz. butter; 14 teaspoonfuls baking-powder; one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, cream, butter, and honey: 
sift in half the flour; add the eggs, beaten up; also 
the remaining Jour ard cinnamon. When ready for 
the oven, add the baking-powder. Bake in two 
layers: and, when cold, spread granulated honey 
between them. Bake each layer 25 minutes in a 
uioderate oven. Mrs. A, S. ASHTON. 

Beauharnois, Quebec, Canada. ( 


HONEY HERMITS. 

Take 1-2 cupful of butter, 1 1-3 cupfuls extract- 
ed honey, % cupful milk, 2 eggs, 2 level teaspoon- 
fuls baking-powder, *% level teaspoonful salt, one 
cupful raisins, chopped; % teaspoonful nutmeg and 
cinnamon; about 2% cupfuls of flour. Melt the 
butter; add the honey and beaten eggs; mix, add 
salt, spice, milk, baking-powder, flour (gradually), 
and beat well. Stir in raisins, floured. Drop from 
a teaspoon in small rounds on a buttered tin. Bake 
in a quick oven until brown. 


HONEY CUSTARD. 

well heaten; one cupful extracted 
milk. Mix thoroughly; 
bake 30 minutes. 


Take 4 eggs, 
honey: 4 cupfuls sweet 
sprinkle nutmeg on top, and 
Number served, 9 persons. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. Mrs. JOHN SHAFER. 

















Recipe by M. I. Jeffrey. 


Ginger drop cakes 


GINGEK DROP CAKES. 

One cup each of dark honey, sugar, and lard; % 
cup sweet milk; one egg; one tablespoonful ginger; 
% teaspoonful salt; one teaspoonful (rounded) so- 
da in a little hot water. Flour to make the batter 
stiff enough to drop from spoon. 

Bethesda, O. M. I. JEFFREY. 

FRUIT SALAD DRESSING. 

Yolks of two eggs; % cup honey; 2 tablespoon- 
fuls flour; one tablespoonful sugar; % cup cream 
whipped. Mix flour «nd sugar; stir in honey and 
juice of two lemons. 

Fleming, Ohiv. Mrs. WM. JONES. 
HONEY CANDY. 

Take 2 extracted honey; one cup white 
sugar; 3 tablespoonfuls water; stir all together. Boil 
until it will harden when dropped in cold water. 
Turn out into buttered tin to cool partly. Then pull 
like molasses candy. 


cups 


HONEY COOKIES. 

One egg, one cup sour cream; % cup sugar; one 
cup extracted honey; 3 tablespoonfuls butter; one 
teaspoonful cream tartar; one teaspoonful soda. 
Add flour enough to roll out and handle nicely to 
nake them soft. Bake in a moderate oven. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
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HONEY APPLE MARMALADE. 

Cook tart apples until smooth; add 1 Ib. of honey 
to 2 Ibs. of fruit. Cook until about like cake batter. 
Then put into crocks or jars without sealing. It 
will cut out in a few weeks. 


POrCcORN BALLS. 

Pop a few ears of popcorn, and have ready in 
large dish. Buvuil a quart of honey until it will crack. 
Let it partly cool; then pour over a dish of popcorn, 
and make into balls. 


Laurel Springs, N. C. Mrs. J. T. REEVEs. 


GINGERBREAD. 

Take 8 ergs; one cup sugar: one cup butter; ene 
cup honey, one cup sour milk; 3 cups flour; 2 
heaping teaspoonfuls of ginger; 2 teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon; one teaspoonful of cloves if you like; one 
teaspoonful of soda. 


Sayers, Tex. Mrs. ANNIE WOODWARD. 


HONEY-DROP COOKIES. 

Beat together 2 eggs and one cup of honey, % 
cup of*butter, 144 enps of flour, one teaspoonful 
baking-powder; 1% teaspoonfuls caraway seeds. 
Drop with a spoon in a butter-tin. Bake till brown. 


HONEY WAFFLES. 

Cream together one egg well beaten, 2-3 cup of 
butter, one cup of honey, 1% teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder, one tablespoonful vanilla; flour to make 
quite stiff. Roll thin. Bake brown. 

North Ferrisburg, Vt. Mrs. A. C. PALMER. 


HONEY ICE CREAM. 
One quart of fresh cream; one cup honey. Mix 
well, and freeze. No flavoring is required—deli- 
cious. 


State River, Ont., Can. JAMES M. MUNRO. 


TOMATO PRESERVES. 
Take 3 lbs. honey, 6 of tomatoes, and cook. 
Stanton, N. D. Mrs. M. M. OLDs. 


HONEY VINEGAR. 

I find that honey makes excellent vinegar. I 
usually use the water I dip my capping-knife in, 
which makes it sweet enough. If the water is 
boiled, there is no difficulty in making vinegar in a 
short time if you have a good vinegar hody, some- 
times known as “ mother,” to start it. 


HONEY YEAST. 

Save a start of fresh potato yeast; stir it thick 
with honey. I asually save part of a teacupful of 
the old-fashioned potato yeast, and stir in honey 
enongh to make a syrup. This will keep sweet for 
days in warm weather, and comes in very handy in 
warm weather when yeast cakes cannot be obtained. 


PLUM AND CHERRY PRESERVES. 

I find, also, in using sour plums for preserves it 
is better than sugar, using 1 lb. of plums to one of 
honey. Let the honey come to a boil, then put the 
fruit in and boil hard. Skim when needed, till 
done. 

Wild-ground-cherry preserves are nice made the 
same way. Many people prefer the honey flavor to 
that of sugar. 


HONLY MINCEMEAT. 

Honey used in mincemeat is preferable to sugar, 
and I like it better than molasses with any recipe 
I ever uesu. Take cne gallon of fresh meat, chop- 
ped fine; one gallon apples peeled, cored, and 
chopped fine; 1 Ib. raisins; 1 lb. of currants; cin- 
namon to taste; black pepper to taste; a few cloves 
and allspice; one quart of vinegar, if good and sour 
(more if not); honey enough to make it as sweet as 
aesired. I make any amount of this late in the 
fall, and fill what en:pty fruit-jars I have; and it 
is always ready for use as long as it lasts. The jars 
de not need to be sealed. 
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CHOW-CHOW. 

One gallon salt cucumbers; % gallon green to- 
matoes; %-gallon cabbage; ™% gallon strong winter 
onions (measured after chopping). I usually run all 
separate through a food-chopper, using the coarsest 
knife, then mix them and let them stand over night. 
In the morning, place them in a colander and let 
drain until all the juice has run off. Place in a 
kettle (granite ware preferred); cover with vinegar. 
Let it come to a boil; add tumeric, mustard, black 
pepper, cinnamon, allspice, cloves to taste. Add a 
pint of honey, and boil an hour. Plave it in a jar 
or small keg, with a cloth, board, and weight, to 
keep the vegetables under the vinegar. Do not 
cover with a weight till the chow is cool. Made in 
this way in the fall it will keep till warm weather. 
Then scald and place in fruit-jars and seal for sum- 
mer use. 

If fresh cucumbers were used, sprinkle a handful 
of salt over the vegetables and let it stand. 


MONEY COOKIES. 

Take 3 eggs, well beaten; ™% Ib. of butter or 
other shortening; cne pint of honey; lemon, or nut- 
meg to flavor; one small cup of milk; stir all togeth- 
er. Two teaspoonfuis of baking-powder; flour or 
graham enough to make a nice dough. Roll thin 
and cut with a biscuit-cutter. Place in a buttered 
dripper, and cook in a hot oven. In using graham 
use % flour. 

Hankville, Utan. Mrs. J. H. Noyes. 


EAST INDIAN PUDDING. 

This is one of the most delicious desserts in which 
honey is used. ‘To make it, soak three cupfuls of 
fine bread crumbs in two cupfuls of cold water for 
five minutes. Drain off the water and press the 
crumbs until they are almost dry; then mix thor- 
oughly with one tablespoonful of butter, one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of salt, five egg yolks, four table- 
spoenfuls of honey, one-half teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon and one-half cupful of raisins. When the 
ingredients have been well mixed add the beaten 
whites of the eggs flavored with one-half teaspoon- 
ful of grated lemun peel. Bake in an earthenware 
dish for twenty-five minutes.—Courtesy Mother’s 
Magazine. 

HONEY CORNBREAD. 

Thoroughly mix two pounds of cornmeal and oue- 
quarter pound of fiour and add four cupfuls of boil- 
ing water. Stir briskly for three minutes; set aside 
and to two well-beaten eggs add two teaspoonfuls 
of honey, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, one and one-half cupfuls of luke- 
warm veast mixture. When thoroughly mixed stir 
into the flour and meal and continue the stirring for 
half an hour. Pour into a well-greased, deep baking 
pan, cover with a piece of paper and set in a warm 
place for two hours to rise. Then remove the paper 
and bake in a moderate oven until the top is a 
golden brown. ‘This bread should be served hot, 
but any that is left over can be made as good as 
when fresh by reheating in the oven.—Courtesy 
Mother’s Magazine. 


HONEY RICE PUDDING. 

Wash and carefully clean one-half cupful of rice. 
Prt in a deep baking-dish and stir in one and one- 
halt cupfuls of milk, four tadlespoonfuls of honey, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoonful of 
finely chopped lemon peel. Bake in a moderate 
oven for two hours. Stir frequently during the first 
hour and a half of baking. Serve cold with milk or 
cream.—Courtesy Mother’s Magazine. 


BREAD PUDDING. 

Toast very slightly six slices of stale bread. Cut 
each slice into six smail squares. Butter the squares 
and with them cover the bottom of a well-greased 
baking dish. Sprinkle in a few raisins and dust 
lightly with cinnamon. Put in another layer of 
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bread and more raisins and cinnamon and continue 
until all of the bread is used up. Make a custard 
of one cupful of milk, three tablespoonfuls of honey, 
and a pinch of salt. Bring to the boiling-point in 
a double boiler and stir in two well-beaten eggs. 
Remove from fire and continue stirring until cool. 
Pour the custard over the bread and bake in a 
moderate oven for half an hour.—Courtesy Mother’s 
Uagazine. 
HONKY TAPIOCA, 

Iuto a double boiler put two tablespoonfuls of fine 
tapioca and one cupful of milk. Cook until the 
tapioca is transparent, stirring constantly. Then 
add the yolks of two eggs, well beaten and sweétened 
with two tablespoonfuls of honey, and seasoned with 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Stir the mix- 
ture until it has thickened; then add the beaten 
whites of the eggs and continue the stirring for 
three minutes longer. Remove from the fire and 
wher cool stir in one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 
Serve cold.—Courtesy Mother’s Magazine. 


EGGLESS CAKE. 

One cup honey, % cup sugar; % cup butter: one 
teaspoonful saleratus; one teaspoonful ginger; flour. 
Dissolve the saleratus in a little water, and add flour 
enough to thicken. 


Willowemoc, N. Y. Mrs. MARvin S. STEWART. 


PLUM BUTTER. 


Two quarts of plums; 3 cups of extracted honey ; 
or two of honey and one of sugar, if you like. Very 
good. 


Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. B. F. FRAVEL. 


HONEY-CURED MEAT. 

In attempting to apply a dry “sugar cure” to 
meat we always experienced this difficulty: When 
meat has lain long enough for all the animal heat 
to get out, the surface has a firm dry glaze of tissue 
to which it is very difficult to get any dry mixture 
tu stick. Even where the salt is “ piled on” it often 
fails to “connect” with the meat under the glaze. 
Somewhere 1 got the suggestion to use New Orleans 
molasses instead of sugar, and we tried it one year 
with good results; but the next butchering time 
found me with no molasses on hand, but plenty of 
heney; and as [ had “read in the bonks” of the 
preservative effect of honey I decided to “try it on 
the hog.”’ Since that time we have never changed 
our “process,” and wever had a single piece of 
meat that was not Al. I have had it “ sampled” 
at farmers’ institutes, and by visitors at my home, 
and the verdict always is: ‘“ Fine—best I ever 
tasted,” etc. Here is the whole process: 

Let meat get thoroughly cooled out, but not froz- 
en. Trim shoulders so there will be no “flap” to 
hang against the leg piece. Take one piece at a 
time in a dishpan, and apply a coating of honey. 
This may be done either with the hand or a swab; 
but care should be taken to rub it into every part 
of the surface, skin as well as flesh side, and also 
well in around the bone at the hock end (we gen- 
erally saw off about four inches of the shank and 
use it while it’s fresh). The pieces are then handed 
to another, who spplies as much of the following 
mixture as will stick to the honey: 5 Ibs. salt; 2 oz. 
black pepper; 1 oz. cayenne pepper. Saltpeter may 
be added if liked, but we do not like it nor consider 
it wholesome. 

Generally with us at the end of about three weeks 
it may then be hung and smoked, and that is all 
there is to it; but with very large meat, or if some 
pieces show “ fresh-looking”’ places, it gets a second 
application. This is seldom necessary or desirable 
in this climate, as the meat is apt to get too much 
salt to taste good; but in a more humid climate it 
would probably be well to give a second application 
to all but one or two pieces. If they keep ‘“‘ just as 
well”? you will know it is not necessary for you. 
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Last spring we put down a barrel of “ corned 
beef,’”’ the pickle for which was made with salt, hon- 
ey, and pepper as above, and we know that it is the 
finest kind of eating. Strips for dried beef were 
also dipped in this pickle while boiling for about ten 
minutes, and then hung up to dry. 


North Platte, Neb. Louis Macry. 


GINGERBRFAD. 

One cup of honey and one of shortening; % cup 
sour milk; one teaspoonful soda; one teaspoonful of 
ginger, and enough flour to roll out nicely. When 
done, take the white of one egg and make a frosting. 

Fayette, Ja. H. B. Morrison. 


Mrs. A. H. S., Vienna, Va.—We use honey to 
make Amana Colony honey cookies, as follows: Let 
one pint of honey (extracted) come to a boil; let 
cool a little, then add 2 well-beaten eggs, % pound 
of sugar, *% pound cof almonds or other nuts, 10 
cents’ worth cf citron chopped fine, 1 teaspoonful of 
ciunamon, % teaspoonful of cloves, 1% even table- 
spoonfuls saleratus; stir thoroughly and add enough 
flour to muke a stiff dough. Cut in fancy shapes 
and bake in a moderate oven; frost if desired. If 
the above recipe be carefully followed, I am sure 
it will be found satisfactory.—Courtesy Practical 
Farmer 


HONEY BKEAKFAST TOAST. 

Beat 1 egg until light, add a pinch of salt, 2 
tablespoonfuls of honey and 1 cupful of milk. Into 
this dip half slices of stale bread; brown quickly on 
both sides in hot butter or oil; serve with butter or 
honey.—Courtesy Practical Farmer. 


GINGERBREAD NUTS. 

Put 1 pound of brown sugar, 1 pound honey and 
grated rind of half a lemon in a saucepan over the 
fire and let it simmer well together. Remove from 
fire, add % pound of butter, 1 ounce of ginger, 1 
teaspoonful of soda, and 2 pounds of flour; roll thin, 
cut, and bake about 20 minutes in a slow oven.— 
Courtesy Practical Farmer. 


HONEY CARAWAY LOAF CAKE. 

Cream % cupful of butter, add % cupful each of 
sugar and honey, 2 well-beaten eggs, 2 cupfuls of 
flour sifted with 1 level teaspoonful of baking-pov- 
der and 1 teaspoonful of caraway seeds. Pour into 
a buttered shallow loaf-pan and bake about 25 
minutes.—Courtesy Practical Farmer. 


HONEY ANGEL CAKE. 

Sift 1% cupfuls of flour four times, add 1 tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and sift again. Beat 
the whites of 11 eggs until stiff, add 1% cupfuls of 
white honey, beat lightly, then add the flour. Do 
not stop beating until you put in the pan. Bake in 
a moderate oven.—Courtesy Practical Farmer. 


SPICED HONEY CAKES. 

Two coffee-cups of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter; one teaspoonful of ginger; % teaspoonful of 
cinnamon; ene cup of honey. Salt; stir all together, 
add last thing one cup of boiling water poured on 
ene heaping teaspoonful of soda. 

Chenango Forks, N. Y. Mrs. E. W. LANTz2. 

[The cake that we made with this recipe seemed, 
fur some reason, to be rather heavy. We would 
suggest that 2% cups of flour be used or else less 
hot water, and that one egg be included, beaten 
separately.-—Eb. | 


HONEY-GEMS. 

Two quarts flour, three tablespoonfuls melted lard, 
three-quarters pint honey, one-half pint molasses, 
four heaping teaspoonfuls brown sugar, one and a 
half level tablspoonfuls soda, one level teaspoonful 
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salt, one-third pint water, one-half teaspoonful ex- 
tract vanilla—From Bulletin 184, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


CORN BREAD. 

Take 2 cups corn meal; one egg; one cup sour 
milk; % teaspoonful soda; one teaspoonful baking 
powder; % spoonful salt; 2 tablespoonfuls honey. 
Mix with water for desired consistency. 

Greensburg, La. E. C, DAvIs. 


HONEY WITH FRESH FRUITS. 

There is a wile field for the use of honey in 
connection with fresh fruits. Fruits which are 
naturally rather tart «nd lacking in rich flavor are 
greatly improved and become very palatable when 
eaten at takle with honey—possibly excepting buck 
wheat honey. 

Fresh currants make a fine relish eaten with va- 
rious roast meats. Honey should be poured lightly 
ever the fruit in individual dishes, then mash the 
fruit with a fork; a little water may be added if 
desired. Sour cherries, pitted, may be used in the 
same fashion; also cvt-up peaches—this is especial- 
ly good when the peaches are rather tart; well- 
r:pened gooseberries ditto. Strawberries, red rasp- 
berries, and blackberries come into the list too. 

Of course, where good thick cream is available it 
is to he preferred; but in cities and towns, or where 
reali cream is searcely known, honey mukes an ¢x- 
cellent substitute or variation. 

New Jersey. 


B. KEEP. 


HONEY VINEGAR 

Honey vinegar can be made by using one anil 
one-half ounces of honey to one gallon of clear soft 
water. Store in a barrel or other vessel. It should 
be kept in a warm place, with an opening in the 
vessel to allow the air to circulate freely, thus caus 
ing it to come to perfection more quickly. At the 
end of the year it will be ready for use. Its keep- 
ing qualities are excellent, and the best of pickles 
can he made with it. There is, perhaps, nothing 
enperior for using with vegetable and meat salads. 
—From Bulletin 184, Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture. 

HONEY PUFFBALLS. 

Cream 8 tablespoonfuls of butter with % eupful 
of sugar, add % cupful of honey, 1 cupful of milk. 
2 well-heaten eggs, a pinch of salt, 2 teaspoonfuls 
baking-powder sifted several times with 5 cup/fuls 
of flour; flavor with cinnamon, nutmeg, or lemon, 
and drop by teaspoonfuls into very hot lard or oil. 
Brown well. ‘These have been very popular for 
years and are well worth trying. 

For the benefit of young cooks I would say that 
in frying these cakes or doughnuts, it is important 
to have the lard sufliciently hot before beginning. A 
gvod wav to try it is by dropping in a crumb of 
dread. If this browns while you count sixty it is 
right. If only a few cakes are put in at a time, 
adding others at intervals of a few minutes, the 
temperature will be kept more even than if the pan 
is tilled at once.—Courtesy Practical Farmer. 


For cough or irritated throat, take 2 tablespoon 
fuls each of honey and glycerine, 1 tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, with a dash of ginger. Keep the mix 
ture warm and use a little as needed. 

A teaspoonful of heated honey will often quick) 
stop a cough and seems especially effective at night. 
—Practical Farmer. 


f{ONEY FOR ASTHMA. 

Mv hushand was a sufferer from asthma, and was 
getting worse every year. We secured some bees, 
and he has used lets of honey since then. The first 
winter passed with hardly a trace of the asthma. 
We did not connect the cure with the honey until the 
spring of 1913, which was a failure in the early 
part, and we got along without honey. The asthma 
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commenced again until we went to using honey. 
Once since, in 1914, we bought some new molasses 
and he left off the honey for awhile, and then the 
asthma returned again. 

lf it was the honey that cxused the cure it has 
been worth lots to us, as we were thinking seriously 
of going to another climate to see if it would benefit 
the asthma. To be svre, he will continue the rem 
edy, as it is a very agreeable one; and if we should 
get out of honey the bees are liable to be “robbed.” 

Laurel Springs, N. C. Mrs. J. T. REEVES. 


COUGH SYRUP. 

Boil one quart of ripe wild cherries in one quart 
ot water for ove hour; then strain, and boil to one 
pint. Add % pint of honey, and juice of 2 lemons: 
one teaspoonful of liouid tar; then let it come to a 
boil. Then botile; %2 teaspoonful for a dose. 

Hartville, O. Mrs. J. A. KREIGHBAUM. 


HONEY FOR BOILS. 
Take a teaspoonful of honey and make a paste 
with wheat flour so it will adhere to a cloth. Put 
it on the boil like a poultice. 


BEST COUGH RIMEDY. 
Get 1 oz. tineture of lobelia; ™% oz. capsicum: 
15 drops oil of wintergreen; % pint pure honey. 
Put all into a pint can or bottle, and shake thor- 


oughly. Dose: one teaspoonful three times a day, 
shaking well before using. 
Huntington, Ind. Mrs. E. H. Upson. 


A COUGH REMEDY. 

Take one ten-cent package each of the following 
in the crude state. Comfrey root, elecampane, box- 
wood, and hoarhound made into a decoction boiled. 
Add one quart of honey and boil into a syrup. 

Bunceton, Mo. J. R. MARYE. 


RECIPE FOR CHRONIC COUGH. 

One pint each of lemon juice, olive oil, and ex- 
tracted honey; % pint Jamaica rum (this may be 
left out); one fresh egg. Put the lemon juice into 
a fruit-jar or large-mouthed bottle; wash the egg. 
and drop it wn)’oken into the lemon juice. In 
about 24 hours the shell of the egg will be dissolved. 
Then remove the tough inside skin, being careful to 
leave every particle of the shell in the lemon juice. 
Beat all together: warm it enough to mix well, and 
hottle. Keep in-a cool place. Dose, a teaspoonful 
frequently. 

Phoenix, Ariz. JENNIE C. GIBSON. 

COUGH MEDICINE. 

Three tablespoonfuls each of honey, lemon juice, 

and sugar (granulated); one tablespoonful of glycer- 


in. “Take occasionally during the day by the tea- 
spoonful. One just before retiring will ease the 
throat wonderfully. With us this has proven in- 


valuable with many hard colds, accompanied by se- 
vere coughing, and also for hoarseness. 
Salisbury, Vt. F. J. PEKISON. 


COUGH MEDICINE. 

Take 5 cents’ worth each of boneset. saze, and 
horehound. Boil in 2 Guarts of water. Strain 
through a cloth, and add one cup of honey, vne cup 
of syrup (either maple or cane). Boil all together 
until it ferms a thin svrup. Then add the juice of 
two lemons and one tablespoonful of castor oil. 
Take a spoonful as ofien as vou feel like coughing. 

butler, Ind. Mrs. D. H. KNISELY. 


REMEDY FOR SORE THROAT. 

Sweeten strong sage tea with lots of honey, and 
in it drop a little carbolic acid. Use often as a 
wash or gurgle. No harm if children swallow a 
little. In bad cases, first clean mouth and throat 
with a wash made from baking-soda. All washes 
should be warm. Cc. lL. W. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 
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The Backlot Buzzer 


A city man wrote in the other day, and wanted 
to know what to do abcut his bees; they were work- 
ung on the goldcnrod, and he was afraid they'd get 
the hay fever. 


Swarming with Queen-cells; Was it the Sea- 
son or Something Else? 

I have been thinking for several days past of 
writing you or Dr. Miller in regard to the abnormal 
condition of bees in this locality (and I guess it's 
quite general from what I am able to learn from 
other localities). Yesterday, while talking with a 
neighbor in regard to the condition (and he did not 
seem to realize how much out of line they were), he 
urged me to write you, asking if you had ever had 
any experience like it, and what of the result and 
what to do. 

We are all having swarming, some the last few 
weeks, and I haven't found any of them who have 
looked into the cause of it; but most of them have 
put the bees in new hives. I had a very strong 
colony swarm ten days ago. As the queen was clip- 
ped they were settling as I came to the yard. On 
looking through them very carefully I found no 
signs of a queen-cell—not even an embryo cell; but 
what I did find was stacks of young bees and ten 
frames of brood, some sealed from top to bottoin, 
end to end, and plenty of eggs and larve of all 
ages, but not one sealed cell of honey in the brood- 
chamber, nor any honey, so far as I could see. 
They may have h:ad a little honey in the supers 
(there were two on the hive as they needed them 
for room), but I could not detect any there. I gave 
them two frames of sealed honey on which the bees 
died last winter. The next day I looked through 








ten other colonies, finding practically the same 
condition, I gave five of them two frames each of 
sealed stores. Of course this is not advisable gen- 
erally, on account of danger of starting robbing. I 
contracted the entrances for 48 hours, and there 
was no robbing, but there was some excitement in 
the yard. 

Have you any records of such abnormal condi- 
tions at this time of year with very little honey 
coming in? 

What is the remedy, and what is likely to be the 
results ? 

Urbana, O., Aug. 30. O. J. JONES. 
This was referred to Dr. C. C. Miller, who replies: 


The bees seem to be always trying some new stunt 
to emphasize the fact that we don’t know very much 
about them. I’m not sure that I ever experienced 
exactly the same thing you have had, but at least 
some of the things you have had. You describe the 
hives as unusually full of brood, and not a cell uf 
sealed honey in the brood-chamber. This year my 
hives were crammed with brood and no sealed honey 
in the brood-chamber, only in my case there was 
honey in the supers, and this was kept up through 
the clover flow. I never saw just the same thing 
before, and don't know for certain how to account 
for there being no honey sealed in the brood-combs. 
Indeed, there was very little honey unsealed in the 
lLrood-chamber—-no room for it. I guess that the 
unusual wet and cold had something to do with it. 
Yhe colonies were very strong, and brood-rearing 
went right on in days when bees could not get out, 
leaving only enough cells for the unsealed honey, 
fur you know that, no matter how much sealed hon- 
ey may he present, some is always kept unsealed for 
immediate use. 

Ti used to be counted the right thing for bees to 
send out a swarm as soon as the first queen-cell is 
sealed, and when left to themselves they generally 
follow that rule. But unusual conditions or the 
meddling of the neekeeper may cause them to disre- 
gard it. Persistent cutting-out of queen-cells may 
result in swarming with only eggs in queen-cells, if, 
indeed, there be that much preparation. The ex- 
citement of other bees swarming will sometimes 
make a colony swarm before its normal time. Why 
might not the excitement of a sudden flow of honey 
do the same thing? This yeur my bees had prob- 
ably the same experience as yours. After having 
lone a good bit at storing on clover, they did almost 
nothing all through August. Then in the first part 
of September came a flow when the bees worked 
with an excitement I never saw excelled, and seldom 
equaled. I don't know whether any of mine 
swarmed, but I know there were swarms in the 
neighborhcod, and it is just possible that bees 
swarmed here with as little preparation as yours. 

Marengo, Il. C. C. MILLER. 


Does a Laying Queen ever Desert Her Hive 
and Go into Another? 

Does a laying queen ever leave her hive, go to 
another hive, and be accepted? An incident hap 
pened in my apiary which I cannot account for 
otherwise. I removed the queen from a fairly strong 
colony which had been fed to get in shape for 
building cells. By its side was a three-frame nu- 
clens with a young laying queen. No nectar had 
heen coming in, and the nucleus was very short of 
honey. In eight days, when looking in the sup- 
posed queenless colony for cells, I was surprised to 
find a laying queen with brood in all stages, and 
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still more surprised when looking in the nucleus to 
find no queen or eggs, but capped queen-cells. 

I am as sure as -ne can be that the strong colony 
was not superseding, and the queen they have is 
marked like the one formerly in the nucleus. Did 
the queen get discouraged with such small proceed- 
ings in the nucleus? or did some of the workers in 
the strong colony come over and offer her a better 
job? 

If one confines the queen to an upper story, plac- 
ing a comb super between it and the lower story in 
order to have celis built below, then when cells are 
removed can the super and excluder be removed 
without danger of the old queen being killed? 

Odon, Ind. W. H. Barr. 


[Cases of this kind have been reported, but they 
are rare. It is not uncommon to find the bees grad- 
ually deserting a queenless hive, and going into 
another near by where there is a queen; but it is 
very seldom indeed where we find a laying queen 
swapping homes. The incident here reported may 
be accounted for in two ways: First, the nucleus 
may have swarmed out, as nuclei often do when 
short of stores; returned, and, instead of going back 
to the old hive, went into a stronger colony. Sec- 
ond, the bees in the nucleus may have attempted to 
ball the queen. Sometimes a queen under those 
conditions will run if she can elude her captors, and 
escape at the entrance, fly about for a time, and 
then return to her old hive near by. 

A virgin queen will very often by mistake go into 
the wrong hive. 

As to your last paragraph, we see no reason why 
you could not remove the excluder without danger 
to the queen. ‘The colony odor in the lower and 
upper part of the hive would be the same; and un- 
less there were virgins above, the old queen would 
be accepted below.—ED. ] 


Some Questions on Moving Bees 

1. In preparing full colonies for a 300-mile ship- 
ment should there be a notched stick placed on the 
bottom-hoard to keep the bottom-bars from swinging 
sidewise? 

2. Would anything be gained if the queen were 
caged ten days previous to shipment, and then liber- 
ated after shipment? 

3. How much honey should be left in an eight- 
frume hive? 

4. How much air space should be given above the 
frames? 

5. Would an empty comb-honey super be all 
right? 

6. Should I take water in the car and sprinkle 
the bees whenever they get uneasy? 

Clarkston, Mich. W. L. LovgEJsoy. 


[1. If you have loose-hanging frames such an 
arrangement is not only desirable but necessary. 
With self-spaced frames, either closed end or of the 
Hoffman type, it would not be needed. 

2. We hardly think this would pay you, for under 
ordinary circumstances your sealed brood would not 
suffer on the journey, and in some cases the un- 
sealed brood is all right also. Caging the queen 
would simply put the colony back, and you would 
have your labor of finding queens, caging them, re- 
leasing them, etc., besides. 

3. It depends on the size of the colony and on the 
age of the combs. There is not as much danger, 
of course, of comb breakage if the combs are old and 
tough, and in that event the danger in having them 
too heavy with honey would not be as great. How- 
ever, the rule is to send no more honey than the 
bees will require on the journey, in order to reduce 
weight and to reduce to the smallest possible amount 
the danger of breakage. 

4. We advise tacking on a framework the size of 
the hive made of one-inch material, which is covered 
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with a heavy screen. This should go above and 
below. The two screens provide two inches addi- 
tional space, and under ordinary circumstances this 
is enough. 

5. There would be no great objections to the 
empty super except that it would take more room 
in the car, and we do not know that it would be 
any better than the one-inch space afforded by the 
screens mentioned above. 

6. Yes, in hot weather you will need a good deal 
of water.—EDb. ] 

More about Pollen in Sections 

In editorial comment, page 82, Jan. 15, I note 
what is said about Mr. Sprout’s trouble with pollen 
in sections. He has used queen-excluders, but they 
are not pollen-excluders. The editor refers to a 
comb or combs at the side of the brood-chamber as 
a means of holding it down. It occurs in colonies 
that do not swarm as well as in those that do, as 
these colonies are normal and have certainly all the 
combs in the brood-chamber. The pollen still goes 
up. He also speaks of empty cells. Tell us how to 
keep them empty.. I suppose he advises going over 
the yard every other day and giving empty combs. 
This would be fun. 

He also speaks of bees being creatures of habit, 
and says they must not be allowed to get the habit 
of placing pollen in sections. Do you suppose that 
the bees that place pollen in the sections this year 
will be there to place some there next year? Your 
contention might be all right for just one season, but 
this is an every-year occurrence. 

Akron, N. Y¥., Feb. 15. Won. F. VOLLMER. 


[We give it up. Who has had practical experi- 
ence in preventing this very annoying trouble ?— 
Ep. ] 


The Cover Question 

I have seen and used many kinds of covers for 
hives, but have always found that many, if not all, 
had their weak pcints. Some absorb water, and 
leak; others need painting too often, which is an 
expense as well as a labor; others rot out too quick, 
and still others get so hot on a real hot day that the 
frames of honey will melt down. 

The new cover which I am using now has none 
of the above weak points. It never needs painting; 
will wear as long as the hives themselves; will not 
leak, and is the coolest cover I have ever found 
What is it? It is aluminum. Some will say that it 
is too expensive; but if you will get it as thin as 
taggers’ tin you will find that it is not expensive. 

Simply order the aluminum in sheets a little 
larger then your old cover, and turn down the edges 
and nail them down, overlapping at each side and 
end to shed the water. Put this aluminum cover on 
a hive out in the sun with some other kind of hive- 
cover in reach; and after letting the same stand in 
the sun for an hour, place one hand on the alumin- 
um cover and the other on your old cover, and you 
will find that, while the aluminum cover is hardly 
warm, the other cover will almost burn your hand. 
We all know that aluminum will not rust. Remem- 
ber, do not paint this cover, and get it as thin as 
taggers’ tin. Try this, friends, and be convinced 
and do away with paint and rotten covers. 

Morgan, Ky. J. E. JORDAN. 





Aster Stores for Wintering 
My bees are wintered on a combination consisting 
mostly of aster honey and sugar syrup. I find them 
to be good winter food. I do not have goldenrod. 
This year I will remove the supers before the aster 
flow in order to compel the bees to store their honey 
in the brood-chamber. 


Lititz, Pa. ELMER S. SNAVELY. 
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The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 
-—MATT. 9:37. 


Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world.—JOHN .1:29. 

He which converteth the sinner from the error of 
his way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide 
a multitude of sins — JAMES 5:20. 


“HE REMAKING AND MENDING OF MEN.” 

At our Medina Chautauqua this summer, 
Chaplain Kiplinger, of the Indiana State 
Prison, gave about the best talk in favor of 
prohibition that I ever heard. He had a 
large and appreciative audience, for which 
I thanked God; but it seems to me that the 
facts and figures he gave should be held up 
before the people, not only for the state 
of Ohio but throughout the United States 
and the whole wide world. 

Perhaps I was specially prepared or fitted 
to take in the significance of that talk. I 
have told you in past years several times 
about my work for several years here in 
our Medina jail, especially when we had 
open saloons running in full blast in our 
town. Let me go over it vriefly just to 
bring to mind one particular instance. 

Shortly after my conversion I found my 
way into our county jail. There were, 
perhaps, half a dozen bad and even wicked 
men and boys there, shut up with nothing 
to do but to chew tobacco, play cards, and 
indulge in the worst profanity and obscen- 
ity I ever heard. When I tried in my feeble 
way to hold up before them the gospel of 
Christ Jesus they turned on me until I was 
apparently “snowed under.” But I kept 
coming and pleading with them, not only 
on Sunday afternoon but between times. 
When they became tired of their confine- 
ment they gradually began to be glad to see 
me, because it was a sort of diversion to 
them. I got them to read good books, and 
taught them to sing some gospel hymns; 
and as they dropped out one after another 
they certainly had made some progress out 
of their evil ways. I met them occasionally 
years afterward, and almost always with a 
good report from the seed that was sown in 
their hearts years before. 

After they had all left, the ring leader 
(who had already served a term in the 
penitentiary, and was on his way the 
second time for robbery), I had a chance to 
get well acquainted with him. In fact, he 
became so lonesome after many weeks of 
confinement that he was glad to listen to 
and talk with anybody.* You will recall, 





* After Fred and I became “ good friends” I 
found. he was left at an early age without either 
father or mother, and was “ farmed out” from one 
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perhaps, his coming out of our Medina jail, 
as the scripture puts it, “ clothed and in his 
right mind.” In less than one year he was 
teaching a class in Sunday-school; and 
when he got a position as conductor on a 
freight train he had his caboose papered 
inside with scripture texts instead of vile 
pietures and writing, that used to be the 
custom in years gone by. 

The reason I mention this just now is to 
hold up before you the fact that almost any 
criminal may be made a good man, or 
certainly a better man, if some good Chris- 
tian could sit down by his side, get well 
acquainted with him, win his confidence, 
and lend a helping hand in every way in 
his power. When a man first gets into 
prison he is often defiant and ugly ; but after 
days and weeks of confinement he sobers 
down and is ready to talk. What is want- 
ed is good Christian men and women who 
are willing to give their ability and time to 
such work. Surely, as we have it in our 
text, “The harvest is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.” 

Some years ago it was my privilege to 
listen to that grand good woman, one of 
God's choice jewels, Mrs. Maude Ballington 
Booth. ‘The whole wide world knows what 
she has done for men and boys in the 
prisons of our land. Well, Chaplain Kip- 
linger spoke for over an hour. He gave 
incident after incident showing how he 
finally reclaimed men who seemed for quite 
a time hopeless; but, may God be praised, 
he almost invariably won out in the end. 
There were such crowds gathered about 


farmer to another, and I fear these farmers were 
more alert in making the boy pay expenses than 
they were in making a good boy and a good man. 
As a consequence he became soured toward every- 
hody. Ge told me that “‘ The world has been ‘ agin 
me,’ and I am ‘agin’ the world.” That was when 
I first saw him; and when he declared ‘‘ They may 
carry my dead body back to that ‘ old pen,’ but they 
will never carry me alive,” he was in a desperate 
frame of mind. When I succeeded in making him 
comprehend the meaning of the text, ‘“‘ Love ye your 
encmies, do good to them that hate you,” he said, 
‘Mr. Root, that may be all right. I do not dispute 
it, mind you; but it goes awfully ‘ agin the grain.’”’ 
After days and weeks of pleading he finally one day 
sent word that he wanted to see me. He outlined 
what a change it would be for him to undertake to 
be a disciple of the lowly Nazarene, and finally said, 
“Well, Mr. Root, I do not make any proinise, mind 
you. I do not know how I shall make out trying 
to he a Christian; but I will make a trial of it. 
will do the best I can.’”” Then at my suggestion he 
knelt down on the stone floor of that old jail and 
in his own way with broken language he said, “‘God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner.”” What a change came 
over his face from that time onward! The hard, 
defiant look was gone. A happy smile lit up his 
manly face in a manner I had never seen before: 
und every time we met after that he told me of 
new victories he had met with the help of the little 
prayer I taught him—‘ Lord, help.” 
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him as he ended his talk that I was unable 
to see him; but after I reached home | 
wrote him as follows: 


My good friend, it was my great pleasure, yester- 
day, to listen to your talk here in Medina at our 
Chautauqua meeting. I am enclosing a few leaves 
of our journal for August 1, to let you know what 
we are trying to do in the temperance crusade to 
make Ohio dry. 

Now the facts you gave us in regard to intemper- 
ance and the state prison are, it seems to me, more 
important than anything either our journal or the 
American Issve or any other temperance periodicals 
have gotten hold of. Possibly what you stated has 
been already in print. If so, will you kindly get it 
for me, or tell me where I can get it? If it has not 
heen in print [ will gladly pay you for your time 
and trouble in giving me the part of the talk, espe- 
cially of statistics and figures in regard to intemper- 
ance. As I am anxious to know as soon as possible 
if I can get it for use in our journal, I inclose an 
addressed postal. 

May God bless and strengthen you for what you 
have already done, and that you may continue the 
work far into the future. Perhaps I might add 
that, when I was a young man, for many years I 
visited our jails here in Medina. That was when 
we had open saloons in our town, and I had quite 
a class every Sunday; and it was my great privilege 
to see quite a number converted to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and now filling places of trust and responsi- 
bility. You know what this means to a Christian 
worker. 

Once more, may God bless and sustain you. 

Your old friend, 
A. I. Roor. 


About Sept. 1 I received the following, 
evidently taken down by some stenographer 
from one of his lectures: 


FROM ‘“‘ THE REMAKING AND MENDING OF MEN,” 
By C. L. Kiplinger, Chaplain Indiana State Prison. 

Speaking of the parole law and its proven results 
the speaker said: 

The information and advice upon which a parole 
is granted is gathered for the Parole Board almost 
from the day the prisoner reaches the institution. 
The board, considering the release of a prisoner, has 
before it the full case record of the pvisoner’s of- 
fense; the prisoner's statement; the statement of the 
trial judge and prosecutor; letters of reference as to 
the past history, habits, and reputation of the appli- 
eant for parole; and, in many cases, the report of a 
personal investigation made by the state agent. 

If a parole is granted, the prisoner must have 
first of all, a suitable place of employment. ‘This is 
found or investigated by the state agent. The em- 
ployer must know that the man he takes comes from 
prison, be willing to take him notwithstanding, and 
to take a friendly interest in him. The prisoner must 
not use intoxicating liquor; he must not frequent 
questionable places ner associate with questionable 
characters; he must make each month a written 
statement of carnings, expenditures, and savings and 
general conduct, which report must be signed by his 
employer, vouching for it as correct. The willful 
violation of one or all of these conditions constitutes 
a violation of parole for which the man will be 
returned to prison. 

In seventecn years over 8000 men have been 
paroled from Indiana institutions. Of this great 
number 75 per cent have kept the conditions of 
parole, and earned final discharge. In the old days 
—under the straight-sentence r‘gime, with men 


automatically discharged after having served a stu: 
ed amount of time, 70 per cent of all men so re 
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leased got back into prison within one year for 
committing some new crime. 

The state should itself, by all means, supervise its 
paroled prisoners. Its agents should know where 
every paroled man is located, and visit him fre- 
quently to advise, encourage, or admonish as the 
case may need. The paroled man should be as 
much in the custody of the state as when behind the 
walls of the prison. Only such an administration 
of the parole law can make it fully effective, and 
prevent the law itself from falling into disrepute. 

Speaking of liquor and crime, the lecturer said in 
part: 

1. I know that 83.73 per cent of our present 
prison population are moderate or excessive users 
of liquor, and trace their crime entirely or indi- 
rectly to liquor. 

2. To give figures: When our population was 
1130 men, 946 of them were either drinking or 
drunken when their crimes were committed; or their 
crimes were planned in saloons; or, led away from 
former standards by drink, they became careless of 
morals and of law, and were ready to plan or be led 
into deeds which the law forbids, and for which 
human society demands a penalty. 

3. I know that 96 per cent of the men serving 
life sentences in the Indiana state prison for mur- 
der, rape of child, and under the national criminal 
uct, trace their crimes directly to liquor as the 
prime or contributing cause. 

4. A careful examination into the past history of 
each of 226 men serving life sentences revealed the 
fact that 212 of the 226 crimes were traceable to 
liquor. Except for liquor, 212 of 226 murderers 
now serving life sentences in prison might now be 
living at liberty, and free of the foul stain of 
murder. 

5. I know that county option in Indiana did re- 
duce the number of commitments to the prison, and 
that the facts revealed by a study of the commit- 
ments received in a year when 70 of the counties 
were dry and 22 were wet, are significant as to the 
cifect it would have on crime in our state to abolish 
the saloon. 

Of the 70 dry counties in the state, 27, or 58.5 
per cent, sent no man to prison. 

Of the 22 wet counties of the state, 3, or 14 per 
cent, sent no man to prison. 

The 70 dry counties of the state during the year 
committed 92 men to prison. 

The 22 wet counties of the state during that 
year committed 135 men to prison. 

The population of the 70 dry counties was 1,597,- 
263. The population of the 22 wet counties of the 
state was 928,995. 

Yet the 22 wet counties containing only 29.6 per 
cent of the state’s population, furnished 55.3 per 
cent of the commitments to prison. 

The 22 wet counties furnished one prisoner for 
every 7432 of the population. 

The 70 dry counties furnished only one person 
out of every 16,023 of the population. 

In one period of six months we received at the 
prison 92 men. Of these 92 men, 86 came from wet 
counties and 6 from dry counties. One of the six 
was insane. 

SOUTH CAROLINA DRY, MORE THAN TWO TO 
ONE. 

For days and weeks I have been wateh- 
ing the outcome of the election (Sept. 14) 
in South Carolina. I told Mrs. Root it 
would have considerable effect on Ohio, 
and, in fact, more or less effect on every 
state that is waging a like war for right- 
ecusness. 1 prayed for South Carolina for 
days and weeks beforehand. I prayed the 
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day before election, and on election day; 
and I kept nervously watching for some 
intimation of the outeome. Not a word 
appeared uext day in any of our daily 
papers; not a word the second or third day. 
I began to tell Mrs. Root that no news was 
good news, especially when it must come 
through the dailies that are on the wet side. 
Finally on Friday morning, Sept. 17, while 
} was at the Methodist parsonage a good 
lady informed me she saw something in the 
papers to the effect that South Carolina 
had gone dry, without any particulars. 

I try to be charitable, dear friends, but 
I could not help thinking that the greai 
dailies of our ueighboriag city of Cleveland 
would show a little more alacrity in giving 
us temperance news if it were not for the 
fact that every one of them carries beer and 
liguor advertisements, that would make 
it look strange if they uttered a word in the 
way of rejoicing over a temperance victory, 
especially at the opening of this mighty 
campaign here in Ohio. Finally my heart 
was made glad to find the following on the 
front page of the American Issue, in big 
letters : 


SOUTH CAROLINA VOTES DRY 
THE NINETEENTH STATE KNOCKS OUT SALOONS BY 
A VOTE OF MORE THAN TWO TO ONE. 
Tuesday of this week South Carolina voted on 
state-wide prohibition, and the drys won by more 
than two to one. The nineteenth state to vote out 
John Barleycorn will become dry the first of next 
January. Fifteen of the forty-four counties were 
wet under the county dispensary system. Early 
returns indicate that all but one county, possibly 
two, gave dry majorities. The county containing the 
capital city of Columbia went dry with a whirl. 
South Carolina points the way for Ohio. Let the 
Buckeye commonwealth become the twentieth state 
to outlaw the saloon. 


Surely God's kingdom is coming. 

Later.—The following has just come to 
hand, dated Columbia, 8. C., Sept. 15. I 
copy it from the Manatee River Journal: 


South Carolina yesterday adopted state-wide pro- 
hilition, to take effect January 1, 1916, according to 
almost complete unofficial returns gaihered here. 
The vote, with nearly full returns from most of the 
counties. late last night stood 

For prohibition, 33,104. 

Against prohibition, 14,157. 

The total vote, while well over that cast in most 
general elections in South Carolina, is far below the 
customary poll in Democratic primaries. From 
present indications it seems likely that the total will 
Le in the neighborhood of 60,900. 

Governor Manning, who was elected on a local- 
option platform, after learning the results of the 
vote, gave out a statement saying that, the people 
having spoken, he would do his utmost for the en- 
forcement of the law, and would expect the support 
of all the citizens in his policy. 

Of the thirty counties already dry under the local- 
option law, all gave varying majorities in favor of 
statewide prohibition, the margin being large in most 
cases. Only one of the counties now having dispen- 
saries is certainly on the local-option side. 
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FLORIDA’S NEW TEMPERANCE LAW TO GO IN'TO 
EFFECT OCT. 1; SEE P. 474, JUNE 1. 

Ahout the time this number reaches you, 
“lorida will be fully ready for law enforce- 
ment. If you are not already aware of it, 
the Davis law is ready to go into effect. See 
the following, just sent us by the Anti-sa- 
loon League of Florida: 


FEDFRAL JUDGE DECLARES FOR SMASHING THE 
SALOON. 

My notion is that the saloon will have to go. I 
believe the time will come when the people will rise 
up and smash the saloon—at least as we have it 
tolay. The evidence in this case showed that the 
saloons were the center of nearly all the corruption 
in the election at Terre Haute.—FEDERAL JUDGE 
ANDERSON 

The Davis law will smash the saloon as it is. 

Then the Davis law should be enforced, for it 
allows: 

1. No drinks sold or given away—sales to be only 
in sealed packages. 

2. No drinking 
room where sold. 

3. No screens, pictures, music, cards, tables, 
chairs, or gambling. 

4. No loitering—* buy your package and go.” 

5. No selling to women, boys, drunken men, nor 
on credit. 

6G. No free lunch—no eatables at all; the “decoy” 
gone. 

7. No social dram, no treating; profit gone; good 
by, saloon. 

&. No back doors, no dark holes in wall, no back 
rooms. 

9. No seliing between 6 P.M. and 7 A.M. ‘Think 
of it!—the saloon to be closed during the hours 
when nearly all profits are made. 

Verily this law smashes the saloon “as we have 
it teday.” 

Our next legislature will kill it altogether. 

Therefore the Davis law should be enforced. 

One hundred and forty-seven liquor-dealers in 
Jacksonville shall obey the law or else they will 
plunge Florida. into a state of anarchy, holding 
Florida by the throat, saying, “ You can’t enforce 
your laws.” 

Even the lawyers of the liquor-dealers themselves 
say that the Davis law is constitutional, and can 
be enforced. But it is the old story, “'The Whisky 
ReLellion.” 

Let us submit no longer to the rule of rum. 

Unfurl the flay and enforce the laws. Let the 
people rule. 

Rally to the help of the Anti-saloon League; and 
please, as you value our sacred cause, send a check 
or cash offering to help us pay the expenses of 
organizing and working committees in every wet city 
to enforce the Davis law. 

We must work fast to get ready for October 1. 

0. W. KInnr. 

302 St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





no package can be opened in the 


BARRING INTOXICANTS FROM THE INDIANS; 
WHY NOT DO IT FOR THE AFRICANS? 


We clip the following from the Sunday 
School Times: 


AFRICA’S HORRIBLE BAR-ROOM. 

The following item from the Boston American 
illustrates a kind of news which appears every few 
weeks, and the handicap which we place in the way 
of Christian civilization while we send missionaries 
at great sacrifices to advance it. The item ran as 
follows: “The Estelle Krieger is taking out nearly 
#00,000 gallons of rum, The demand for rum in 
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the Dark Continent during the past few months has 
been unprecedented. The Charles Whittemore sailed 
June 12, and the schooner Orleans April 22. The 
three vessels will land nearly 700,000 gallons of the 
fluid at ports along the west coast of Africa.” This 
is the trade that the Rev. Charles Satchell Morris 
has said “has turned the entire west coast of Afri- 
ca into one long bar-room.” 


Years ago the United States saw fit to 
pass a law keeping intoxicants entirely 
away from the Indians. Why it is that a 
similar law has not been enacted in regard 
to the colored people, and especially the 
inhabitants of Africa, is a puzzle. Right 
in connection with this, from the Sunday 
School Times we make a clipping that also 
touches on aleohol as a medicine. Read it 
and ponder over it. 

DRINK AND SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. 

Dr. Fisch, for twenty-five years a medical mis- 
sionary in the Gold Coast of East Africa, writing for 
one of the European journals, points out that the 
slave trade as formerly carried on cost the lives of 
hundreds of thousands, broke up families, and de- 
prived them of liberty; but the injury that the 
drink traffic has done to the negroes is worse. This 
Gold Coast country has a favorable climate, and 
is wonderfully rich in vegetable and mineral prod- 
ucts of many sorts; but as drinking has increased, 
the living conditions and vigor of the people have 
constantly declined. Negroes who are not drinkers 
easily recover from pneumonia; but the drinkers die 
of heart failure in spite of all that can be done. 
Tuberculosis, once a rare disease, now runs a rap 
idly fatal course. Degengracy in the offspring of 
drinkers is shown not only by their lowered resist- 
ance to tuberculosis but by frequent loss by mothers 
of power to nourish their children, by carious teeth, 
by a special form of infantile paralysis, and by a 
considerable increase in idiocy and epilepsy, all of 
which were formerly rare or entirely unknown. The 
character of the people also is changing for the 
worse. Crime and immorality and disease are in- 
creasing, and the possibilities of spiritual uplift 
are being endangered. On the other hand, althouzh 
the living conditions are much harder in the adja- 
cent territory of the Togo, but where the liquor 
traflic is prohibited, the people are vigorous, muscn- 
lar, amiable, and apparently free from degeneracy 
“The alcohol trade poisons the race to its roots and 
menaces its future.” 





UTAH ON THE WATER-WAGON. 

My father drank to all that drink calls for; but 
I had a Christian mother who stayed with us boys 
until the last, and not one of us drink or use it in 
any form. I am the oldest, 41, and-am blessed with 
a good wife and five nice boys and one girl. We all 
enjoy good health, and are ready with our good 
clear minds and strength to fight the liquor and 
tobacco habits in any form to the last ditch. Since 
looking back on my boyhood days I often think of 
the liquor traffic as it was years ago, along the 
Ohio River and its small streams. Then therc were 
but very few persons who would dare raise a voice 
against its use. But to-day I am blessed to see the 
time when very few will dare raise a voice for it. 
My mother’s last prayer and talk to me about it was. 
“My son, I may never see the day, but I pray that 
you will, when a man will be ashamed to uphold its 
cause;”” and, thank the good Lord, it is coming to 
pass. 

We all call you here in our humble home “Daddy 
Root;” but I do not really think you can compre- 
hend the temperance cause and its effect as well as 
a man who has seen some of the liquor men’s worst 
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evils. TI am hoping and praying that you and all 
govd men and women will live to see the liqnor and 
tobacco evil put out of the way to stay, and then 
may we be able to do better for those who are dear- 
est to us. 

Now, Mr. Root, I must tell you that, in the last 
twelve years, I have not heard twelve good old-fash- 
ioned sermons here in this part of the world. I 
almost envy you and a great many people who en- 
joy such blessings. When we get GLEANINGS we 
first turn to the Home department and read your 
writings first, and then read it from cover to cover. 
Nothing is left out. 

Remember the mothers in this state can vote on 
these and every other cause that comes to a vote. 
Nuw, if we all will put our shoulder to the wheel 
and give one good lift, even if we do not lift the 
load, let us keep on until we do lift it. That is my 
motto, and I fully believe it is the motto of millions 
of good peuple; and so with all of our prayers and 
votes directed right we can do something for the 
cause of goodness. 


Taft. Utah, Aug. 5. W. J. Justice. 





SHALL THE LIQUOR BUSINESS PREVAIL 
AGAINST TILE UNITED EFFORTS OF OUR 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES ? 


We clip the following from the Chicago 
Advance: 

The saloon forces can never stand against a unit- 
ed attack of the army of Jesus Christ. When we 
cease to call on God we shall cease to advance. 
When the United States becomes a saloonless nation 
we shall have become the best-prepared nation on 
the face of the earth for war or peace. The multi- 
plication of war munitions and equipment, and the 
increase of army and navy, will be likely to foment 
trouble and induce war. 

Real preparedness is mental and moral rather 
than material. A saloonless nation is an invincible 
nation. 


WHISKY AND WAR. 


I’arming Business hits both of these twin 
evils a tremendous clip at one blow as fol- 
lows: 

BOOZE IS NOT MEDICINE. 

Booze is on its last legs, and they are shaky. The 
druggists have cleared their skirts of its dirty 
touch by refusing to include it in the list of drugs 
und medicines. Reliable druggists have not cared 
to handle whisky for some time, but thought they 
were compelled to as long as it was listed in the 
American drug list. In ievising it the last time, 
however, the committee decided that the ancient fake 
of calling whisky “ medicine” was no longer worth 
their support. Hence, they put the ban on whisky. 
The leading medical and scientific men of the world 
for some time had clessed it as poison, and only a 
stimulant at its best. It was merely a stiff-necked 
form of hypocrisy to carry it in the drugstores as 
medicine any more. Now the booze supporters are 
without their main argument that whisky is some- 
thing that doctors need in their work of saving hu- 
man life. 

As a stimulant and a poison, booze is still a 
winner. Jane Addams, after her return from Eu- 
rope recently, where she visited all the monarchs of 
the warring nations, declared that officer after officer 
had told her that before a bayonet charge men were 
siver big drinks of alcohol in the form of the va- 
rious national concoctions in order to “fire them 
for the killing.”” Even in war, where men are ex- 
pected to kill each other if they happen to be wear- 
ing different uniforms, they have to be poisoned to 
kill each other at close range. A bayonet charge 
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with the storming of trenches where men lock them- 
selves together and clench their teeth and jab with 
the bayonets until they drop or there are no more 
moving bodies to jab, requires stimulants. Men must 
be robbed of their reason for a time to get them to 
butcher human beings at the ends of their gun- 
barrels. Such is the rating of booze. 
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431 MILES OF BREAD. 

The value represented in the above head- 
ing is what the saloons must take in for 
beer in one county in Ohio in order to get 
back the money that they pay the state for 
the privilege of carrying on the saloons for 
one year. The Akron Press for Sept. 4 
prints a copy of a banner that Miss Minnie 
Ellet is painting by hand to put up at 
county fairs and wherever they will do the 
most good. Below is their statement in 
regard to the matter. 

VRMPERANCE WORKFR PAINTS BARNS TO TAKE 

WHACK AT JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

Old John Barleycorn had better take to the woods. 

Miss Minnie Ellet, of Springfield, is on his trail 
again. 

Miss Ellet, who has taken many a solid whack at 
John, is out with a pictorial argument which she 
thinks is a staggering blow. 

The reading below is painted on a huge banner 
with her own hands. And she is getting ready to 
display it where she believes it will do the most good. 

Miss Ellet has lettered 19 banners, and they are 
to be presented to as many divisions of the W. C. T. 
U. in Summit Co. 

‘“‘Where am I going to put the banners? ’’ echoed 
Miss Ellett Thursday. “Why, I’m going to put them 
over the brewers’ signs—hang them right over the 
signs of John Barleycorn.” 


And below is a copy of the “ banner.” 


SUMMIT COUNTY’S LICENSE BILL. 

206 equals number of saloons in county. 

$5 equals application fee of each saloon. 

$100 equals registration fee of each saloon. 

$1000 equals license fee of each saloon. 

$1105 equals total fees of each saloon. 

$227,630 equals total fees of 206 saloons. 

4,552,600 equals schooners of beer the 206 sa- 
loons must sell to pay just license fees. 

Who pays this bill? 

One schooner of beer equals one loaf of bread. 

4,552,600 schooners equals 431 miles of bread. 

To pay just license in Ohio’s 43 old wet counties, 
11,209 miles of bread must be sacrificed. 

Bread or beer? 

For which will you vote? 


The reason why Summit Co. has such a 
large number of saloons is because Akron, 
with a population of 115,000, largely for- 
eigners, is its county-seat. But even that 
county, with its 206 saloons, voled dry a 
year ago. 

UOUDENTDENT AULA LAA EAA EAAU EAA AAT ANETTA ATTA AAT 
OUR RECENT OHIO STATE PAIR. 

It is refreshing to note that the Ohio 
Farmer feels very much as I do about the 
improvements recently inaugurated in re- 
gard to the Ohio State Fair. See the fol- 
lowing, clipped from the Farmer: 





Expositions are the registers of progress. The 
State Fair of this year presented strong contrasts 
with that of ten years ago. Automobiles, farm tract- 
ors, road-building machinery, silos and silo-filling 
machinery, and limestone-crushers and milking-ma- 
chines are now very prominent. Then the activities 
of the state itself, the experiment station, the ayri- 
cultural college, the industrial commission, the State 
Board of Health, the fish and game, and the dairy 
and food departments, the livestock and orchard in- 
spection bureaus, made up a very large part of the 
exposition. This, together with the absence of side 
shows, gave the fair far more of the educativnal 
aspect. The only thing that seemed entirely out of 
harmony with the education idea was the fireworks. 
It is hard to understand why “ attractions” should 
be employed at the fair any more than at the agri- 
cultural college to draw patronage. It is hard, too, 
to connect the race track with agricultural promo- 
tion or better citizenship. But it may be too ideal- 
istic to think of running a fair without a horse 
race. I hope to live long enough, however, to see 
it done. 


The italics in the above I put in myself. 

Amen to the closing sentence! 

The Ohio State Fair did not take in as 
reuch money as in former years; but what 
they lacked in money at the gate was made 
up in “tréasure laid up in heaven” in the 
shape of thousands of boys and girls who 
were not demoralized by low-lived side- 
shows. 

It seems but a few years ago when I saw 
on the grounds of the Ohio State Fair a 
long row of beer-kegs with great blocks of 
ice resting on them. Ice-cold beer was be- 
ing dispensed alike to old and young, clear 
through from the beginning to the end of 
the fair. May the Lord be praised that not 
only are the kegs of beer a thing of the 
past, but that the fake beer literature of 
the “Ohio Temperance Union(?)” has also 
been put down and out. 
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NATIONAL APPLE DAY, TUESDAY, OCT. 19, AND 
THE WAR. 

For years past I have been hoping and 
praying that something might occur to side- 
track and divert the attention of those 
engaged in the wicked war in Europe, and 
that the belligerents would come to their 
senses and realize the folly of their under- 
taking; and as, with God’s guidance, a 
pebble from the brook, in the hands of 
David, slew the giant Goliah, is it not 
possible that just an apple (or a great 
shipload of apples) may, through God’s 
guidance, do like service in regard to the 
war “giant” across the great waters. 

Mr. R. J. Coyne, chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee of the United States, sends 
us the following: 

APPLES FOR SOLDIFRS IN EUROPE. 
“Last year they let several cargoes of toys and 


vther similar articles go through to different coun- 
tries, and I think these apples ought to be consider- 
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ed in the same light as other gifts which America © 


has donated to the war-ridden countries.” 

A local apple-man who has interested himself in 
the matter, and who has figured out how it can be 
done, says: “It is a big proposition. and will re- 
quire skillful handling; but it can be done. The 
value of the fruit alone would approximate about 
$300,000 aboard ship at New York, for apples are 
worth considerably more than a year ago. Of 
course the expense of outfitting a vessel is a matter 
that has not been fully decided upon, but the fruit 
people have always been charitably disposed in 
cases like this, and they will help to find the means 
if assurances are given that the apples will reach 
proper hands. We understand that there are abovt 
25,000,000 men actively engaged in the various 
armies and navies in the European war, and prob- 
ably as many more indirectly involved. To give 
them all an American apple apiece would mean at 
least 50,000,000; and taking 500 apples to the 
barrel, which would be medium-sized fruit, we shall 
have to provide 100,000 barrels or 300,000 boxes, 
at the lowest estimate. At present the minimum 
market value of this fruit is $3.00 a barrel. I 
figure the whole undertaking would cost not !ess 
than $500,000; but when we stop to figure that 
every person in this country, no matter what his 
nationality may be, could easily lend a hand in the 
undertaking it is not such a difficult proposition as 
one might suppose.” 

Apple-men hope to have the European belligerents 
ugree upon a one day armistice when the apples are 
distributed, and it is planned to get everything in 
readiness for the vessel to sail on National Apple 
Day, Oct. 19, so that the consignment may reach the 
various fighting zones and hospitals the early part 
of November when Evrope’s scant fruit supply will 
have heen exhausted for this season. 

Every soldier in the trenches and hospitals in 
Europe will be given an apple in the near future, 
if plans now being worked out by a committee of the 
apple trade throughout the United States are suc- 
cessful. 

It is proposed to have a vessel take over a big 
cargo of apples to be distributed free under the 
auspices of the Red Cross, and efforts will be made 
to get President Wilson and Secretary of State 
Lansing to have the several warring governments 
permit safe passage for portions of the big consign- 
ment to the various fronts and hospitals where the 
fruit can be placed in the hands of the Red Cross 
for distribution, especially among the sick and 
wounded. 

Apple growers and dealers who are endeavoring 
to send over the big consignment have learned that 
many of the fighting men are suffering because of 
lack of fruit juices, giving rise to scurvy and other 
disorders. Returning surgeons who have seen ser- 
vice in the European hospitals are said to approve 
heartily the plan to provide more fruit juices, not 
only among the wounded but also for the men in 
the trenches. 

‘““We are working on this undertaking purely 
from humanitarian motives,” said one of the com- 
mittee who is a leading wholesale apple distributer, 
today. “It’s going to cost a lot of money for the 
fruit alone, and we shall call upon all the people 
engaged in the apple industry to contribute a por- 
tion of the expense. At first the trade did not take 
kindly to the plan, as it was feared that vessels 
could not be found to carry over the apples. Then 
the idea was conceived of chartering a ship which 
would take nothing but apples; and we believe that 
when the purpose is disclosed to foreign govern- 
ments none will oppose free passage of our ship, 
for it will go on a mission of charity. 

R. J. Coyne (of Coyne Bro’s, Chicago), 

Chairman Publicity Committee. 


Please notice the italies in the letter 
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above. If the belligerents could agree on 
ihis one-day armistice, might it not open a 
way toward ending the war at once and for 
ever? Jane Addams, who is now at the 
seat of war, says the only difference be- 
tween the men who are fighting is the dif- 
ference in their uniforms. 

Our good friend Coyne sends with the 
above letter a list of about 75 fruit-dealers 
and commission men, located in as many of 
the principal cities of the United States, 
and, as I understand it, these great com- 
mission firms, and every one else, are going 
to work to load a ship with apples, this 
ship to sail Oct. 19. 
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CRIME A DISEASE, ETC. 

From away off in Honolulu comes a 
periodical ealled The Friend; and this litile 
magazine is indeed a friend of humanity. 
See clipping below from The Friend: 

CURING CRIME. 

Mr. Osborne’s splendid management of Sing Sing 
prison is concentrating the best thought of the 
country upon the newer methods of restoring crim- 
inals to health as productive members of society. 
Tn three and a half years Warden Homer at Great 
Meadows, in New York, has been conducting his 
prison farm with such success that of 1400 paroled 
men only 40 have been returned to confinement. 
This system of treatment has been tried elsewhere 
with like results. Hence it is not strange that New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minn- 
esota, and Virginia are already embarking upon 
similar experiments with prison farms, and not a 
few other states are finding that outdoor work for 
prisoners under right conditions gives the most 
gratifying results. Hawaii has been practicing the 
same method for years and with great acceptance. 
Though we have no prison farm our wardens have 
been most successful in utilizing outdoor work as 
a means of trainins men back to uormal habits. In 
this connection Mr. Ford of automobile fame has 
rendered the country lasting service by his graphic 
declaration of his willingness, after careful experi- 
mentation, to attempt in his factory the reformation 
of any criminal, Crime is now recognized as a so- 
cial disease, no case of which can be pronounced 
incurable. The next step is to train social physicians 
to become experts in the treatment of this malady, 
and then to intrust all patients to their care. 
Meantime side by side with this procedure social 
hygiene must be employed to counteract the unsani- 
tary social conditions amid which this disease is 
generated. This is a long task, but it is as sure of 
success as Dr. Gorgas was in rooting out yellow 
fever from the Panama canal zone by exterminating 
the stegomyia calopus. 


After intoxicants have been banished 
from Honolulu and every other spot on the 
face of the earth, a great part of the crimes 
of the world will be banished. And if 
criminals ean then be treated by good men 
and women in the different states and na- 
tions we shall have gone a good way in 
showing the world that “ God’s kingdom ” 
is coming. 

The clipping above comes right in line 
with the work done by Chaplain Kiplinger, 
mentioned in Our Homes. 
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SPINELESS CACTUS, ONCE MORE; WHAT OF 
THE FUTURE? 

By comparing the picture adjoining with 
the two pietures shown in our issye for 
Ang. 15, you will notice the growtlr in 29 
days has hardly been equal to that made 
in nine days the last of July. Very likely 
the slower growth was due largely to the 
excessive rain. In fact, it has rained al- 
most every other day, and sometimes every 
day, clear on till near the middle of Sep- 
tember. We learn from good authority 
that so much wetness is pretty sure to pro- 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
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GARDENING 


1 shall pull off the new slabs and pack the 
whole plant so as to take it in my trunk 
down to Florida. My impression is, these 
slabs ean be kept several days or even 
weeks without impairing their vitality. In 
fact, we are told that the slab starts better 
after being kept out of the ground so as to 
hecome somewhat wilted. 
SOMETHING ON THE OTHER SIDE OF SPINE- 
LESS CACTUS. 

In a recent issue of the Florida Grower 
appeared an article by Fred N. Burt. Mr. 
Burt beeame enthusiastic about spineless 
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The spineless cactus (pictured on page 691, Aug. 15) 29 days later. Photographed Sept. 2. 


duce rot; but in order to obviate the effects 
of so much wetness I dug a ditch or trench 
and piled the dirt up around the cactus so 
as to form a sort of pyramid. Then I made 
a ditch to carry off the surplus water; and 
I am inclined to think, especially on heavy 
clay soil, like that of our Medina clay, the 
eactus should be planted on a ridge, very 
much as they grow sweet potatoes in the 
South. So far I notice no tendency to rot. 
Should frost oceur I expect to cover the 
plant with canvas; and when it becomes se- 
verely cold, toward the first of Noveraber, 


cacti; visited Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California; talked 
with Burbank himself and other promoters 
of cacti; and although Burbank told him 
he feared it would not sueceed in Florida 
on account of so much rain, he pushed 
ahead in his project of growing cacti for 
beef eattle in Florida. He even went so 
far as to purehase toward a thousand slabs 
comprising the best varieties. Below is an 
extract from what he says about it: 


They were received by me in splendid condition 
at DeLeon Springs, Florida, on April 9, 1914, and 














placed on high, dry, sandy soil. Every instruction 
was carefully followed, and for the next sixty days 
the plants seemed to prosper. Then, slabs commenc- 
ed to show rotten spots; and on opening them up 
we found they were filled with soft white worms 
resembling a maggot. The outside edges of the 
slabs were also attacked by a hard hazelnut-shaped 
bug which bored holes along edges. 

We used a solution of arsenate of lead spray, 
whale oil, sulpho-tobacco, and other sprays without 
results; have carefully and trequently examined 
plants and destroyed the pests; have written to 
every one whom we thought might suggest a remedy, 
but without securing any relief. The entire field 
is now just about finished, and I expect soon to plow 
under what little is left. 

None of the promoters of spineless cacti admit 
that this plant has any insect enemies—in faci, I 
have observed advertisements that stated that it has 
no insect enemies. The rainfall in Florida is more 
than twice the amount Mr. Burbank stated it could 
ordinarily stand. While in California I was not 
told that experiment after experiment had been tried 
in Florida, and was allowed to believe that I was 
a pioneer. 
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have been a feature of that particular local- 
ity. Another thing, in starting any new 
crop, whether it is celery, strawberries, 
corn, and I might almost say wheat, in any 
untried locality, there are usually more 
failures than suceesses. In fact, there are 
failures everywhere. Look about you wher- 
ever you may be located; take a trip on 
the ears, and see how many failures there 
are to one real success, and see if it is not 
true that it is largely in the man (or boy) 
who goes at it. 1 am not going to try to 
grow cactus on a large scale; but I expect 
to try to grow enough to give my chickens 
zreen food; and I will try to give you some 
pictures as I go along. One thing I have 
spoken of already is that spineless cactus 
in Florida and here in Ohio ean be made to 
inake an astonishing growth in just a few 
days or a few weeks. 
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Dasheens in Dayton, Ohio. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station at Gaines 
ville, Florida, states, April 2, 1914, that “ Spineless 
cacti planted in the state in the last six or eight 
years have all gone to the bad. It seems thut the 
spiueless-cactus salesmen have been the only ones 
who make anything out of this.” 


Perhaps most of the friends would think 
that after the above report I would give ur 
thinking I can grow cacti with profit in 
Florida; but let us consider a moment. This 
man went in on a large seale the very first 
thing; and I would urge, and have urged 
for years past, that no one should under- 
take to keep bees, chickens, or grow any 
crop, especially in a new locality, until he 
has first experimented on a small seale. Do 
not go in heavily on any new thing to start 
with. The main trouble mentioned in the 
above is the insect enemies, and these may 


“THREE CENTS AN HOUR;” DASHEENS IN OHIO; 
REMEDY FOR CUCUMBER-BUGS; IS IT EVER RIGHT 
TO GO TO WAR? 

Dear Bro. Root :—Although I am out of the bee 
business I want the journal for Our Homes, etc. I 
read several times over the May 15th issue. It 
alone is worth the price. 

I want to say a few words about your paying boys 
three cents an hour years ago. Well, when I was 
14 years old I hired out on a small farm for $2.50 
per month for seven months. { went to school five 
months without pay—only my board. I bought my 
own clothes. The fifth year they paid me $4.50 per 
month. At 19 I set in to learn the shoemaker trade. 
I served three years as apprentice; got (big pay, of 
course) $16, or $48 for the three years, board and 
washing included. I saved my money, and always 
had a little for the Sunday-school basket... Some of 
you young kickers don’t know what your fathers 
had to contend with. Common laborers received 75 
cts. to $1 per day, and raised their families too. 

Last summer my grandson took a snapshot at my 
front yard where you see the dasheen and your 
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humble servant. They were just 41 inches high. I 
had a fair yield; ate some of the bulbs, and found 
them very good. I did not use the stalks or leaves. 
I had it as an ornament in the front yard. I have 
no room in my back yard. 

Some years ago I had planted quite a lot of 
cucumber seeds. They came up nicely; but one day 
the striped bugs came by the hundreds. The creek 
bottom being close I went down and pulled up a big 
armful of spearmint. Some call it peppermint; but 
it is spearmint. I dropped a bunch of the mint on 
each hill, and went home. Next day there was not 
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a bug about. I did not bother any more that year, 
and the green mint kept the ground moist several 
days. 

Now about the war. I agree with you in your 
answer to the young man (Mr. Gibbon). I carried 
the musket in our Civil War 50 years ago. While I 
am for peace, yet, old as I am, if the flag demanded 
it I would shoulder the musket again. If I could 
not stand up I could lie down to it. May the good 
Lord bless and keep you in good health many more 
years is my prayer. 


Dayton, O. H. BRENNENAN. 


SUdUUQQULUUOUGANNALLOULUEEONAOAUOLLEUOAOANLOOO OLAS EAAA TAUNTS 
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DEAFNESS—THE BORACIC-ACID REMEDY. 

Sinee the article in the July 1st GuEAN- 
INGS appeared, exposing, as I supposed, an 
intended humbug and fraud in regard to 
“enserol,” I have had quite a number of 
letters something like the following: 

Mr. Root:—-My wife has become interested in 
what you have to say about the use of boracic acid 
in GLEANINGS for July 1. She is bothered with a 
roaring in her head, and wishes to try the treatment 
named, and would like to have you tell just how to 
use it—whether warm or cold water, and about what 
proportion or strength to have the wash. Also how 
often. 

Bates, Ark., Aug. 2. H. C. BETHEL. 

I wish all the friends who want to know 
all about this matter would hunt up GiEan- 
Inas for September 15, 1914, as that gives 
all the information I am able to furnish. 
The directions 1 copied from that “woman's 
story” | give again as follows: 

This is t's copy of the prescripiion given me: 

Pure gt,cerine, 42 ounce; fiuid enserol, 1 ounce; 
boiled water, 2% ounces. Mix. 

Put one drop in both ears, night and morning. 

Wet the forefinger, and rub the solution full 
strength, behind and below the ears. 

Pour ten drops of solution in one-fourth glass 
of werm water, put some in palm of hand, and snuff 
u» the nostrils, night and morning; also gargle the 
throat with the same strength solution as used in 
the nostrils, night and morning. 

But instead of buying the expensive 
enserol, use boracie acid. I think your 
druggist should be able to tell you about 
how much. 

Here is something from one who has been 
a good friend of GLEANtNGs for many years 
that seems to be a sensible explanation for 
the roaring in the-ear: 

Mr. Root:—-The “ roaring sound,” as it is com- 
monly styled by those who experience difficulty in 
hearing, is not an indication of deafness, but that 
the drum of the ear is still in a healthy condition, 
and that the passage from the outside to the drum 
has become closed with wax-secretions, preventing 
sound waves reaching the drum, which in its muf- 
fled condition will then record the faint sounds 
made by the bioo’ as it tgurgles through its veins. 
A similar effect is obtained Ly a healthy ear being 
covered by the shell of a sea conch. 

Procure a water-bag with a piece of hose attach- 
ed; or, if yon can, obtain a small jet of water in 
any other manner. Have some one direct the jet 
into the ear fcr a minute or so, when the lumps of 








wax will come out, sometimes tubular pieces the 
size of the ear in diameter, and an inch long. Water 
will do this work splendidly, and there is absolutely 
nothing gained by using drugs. 

Lake Roland, Md. BENJAMIN B. JONES. 


Before receiving the above letter I had 
satisfied myself that the roaring was caused 
by some of the “ machinery,” if you will 
excuse the word, in the patient’s body; and 
I rather decided that the coursing of the 
blood had something to do with it. Friend 
Jones suggests that pure warm water may 
be as good as the remedy. I am inclined to 
think, however, that the boracie acid and 
glycerin more thoroughly cleanses the nos- 
trils, throat, and ear, than pure water alone. 

I used it according to directions twice a 
day for a month or more; and the passages 
between the ear, throat, and nostrils were 
certainly cleansed better than I had ever 
been able to get them before; but I cannot 
detect any improvement in my hearing. 
Some years ago I sent to some doctor out 
west for an apparatus and medicine to re- 
store hearing. He advertised “no cure, no 
pay.” <A part of his instructions were a 
systematie massage with the fingers around 
the ear, throat, ete. After following his 
directions I decided there was at least some 
improvement in my hearing, and I sent him 
the five dollars. 1 think I wrote him that 
my opinion was that the massaging had 
more to do with the improvement than the 
medicine. A year or so ago a good lady 
somewhere in the East wrote me she thought 
T could get help by giving my face around 
the ears a good rubbing with the fingers 
twice a day or more; and she gave minute 
directions how to do it. If she should see 
this and will kindly give it again I shall 
be glad to publish it. I have lost her ad- 
dress, and therefore cannot find her kind 
letter just now. 

Friend Jones suggests that the roaring is 
eaused by the passages being stopped with 
earwax, ete. But the enserol and glycerine 
will remove all accumulations in the ear 
better than anything else I know of. At 
the present time I have not noticed any 
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roaring for some time back. I think it is 
inore apt to oeeur when I eatch cold. 

Let me suggest in ciosing that a thorough 
cleansing and washing of the whole body 
every day is certainly a good investment of 
time—much better than depending on drugs 
of any kind. Let me say again that I give 
my whole body a thorough washing every 
day of my life, and this includes eyes, ears. 
throat, teeth, and everything else; and in 
vashing my head I devote extra time to 
massaging with my fingers all around my 
ears and throat in order to stir up to aetiv- 
itv as much as possible these useful and 
important adjunets to the enjoyment of 
life. After being thoroughly washed and 
rubbed, while free from clothing or other 
obstruetions, I swing my arms and go 
through with my physical exercises I have 
before mentioned, so as to get up an appe- 
tite for breakfast; and after I get dressed 
up I feel in excellent trim to go out and hoe 
in the garden until Mrs. Root pounds on the 
window. About that time I am in good 
shape for breakfast, you may be sure. 
THE PATENT-MEDICINE 

QUACKERY. 

IT hold in my hand a 24-page pamphlet 
sent out by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, entitled, “ At the Bar of 
Public Opinion.” This pamphlet quotes 
from thirty to forty leading periodicals in 
regard to the patent-medicine busincss. 
{mong them are Collier’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Weekly, New York Tribune, Burlington 
Hawkeue, Chicago Daily Tribune, Labor 
World, Cleveland News, and the Rurul 
New-Yorker We quote from the latter: 

When all publishers realize, as all will be forced 
to realize, some day, that they cannot retain the 
respect of their readers and print sermons on one 
page and advertisements of fake medical nostrums 
on another, there will be less need of government 
supervision over journalistic enterprise. The very 
fact that ‘“‘a sick man will try anything to get well’ 
places an obligation upon publishers which they can 
nv longer afford to ignore. 

It seems the whole wide world is waking 
up to the waste of money and damage to 
health that comes from the drug habit or 
from answering some newspaper advertise- 
ment instead of consulting a family doctor 
or some educated physician who has the 
reputation of being a good honest man. 
The editor of the Rural New-Yorker made 
use of this expression in a private letter 
received a few days ago: 

The idea of doctoring a man by mail, never hav- 
ing a chance to see him or examine him personally, 
has always struck me as a fool proposition. 

Of course the quacks and patent-medi- 
eine venders say the doctors are against 
them because it injures their business; but 
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| think this is a mistake. Much of the 
business, especially the serious and difficult 
business that our doctors have to meet, is 
the patient who is seemingly beyond recov- 
ery from the use of stimulating or habit- 
forming drugs. I know something about 
the matter, for a near and dear relative 
tound she could not go on with her work 
in the office without the use of headache 
powders; and she kept on using them until 
she was suddenly stricken down; and in 
spite of all the aid a competent physician 
could give she died in just a few hours. 
Why, I am ashamed to confess that, years 
ago, we kept headache powders in our 
store, so that any of our help in any of the 
different departments could go on with his 
vork by using headache powders when 
oiherwise he would have to go home and 
take a rest. ; 

This same pamphlet I have mentioned 
contains a list of leaflets exposing and ex- 
plaining the various medical fakes such as 
cancer fakes, consumption-cure fakes, epi- 
leptic-enre fakes, medical institutes, miner- 
al waters, oxydonor and similar fakes, san- 
atogen, eure for drinking, smoking, ete. 

Just a word about eaneer and consump- 
tion. I believe that the general opinion of 
those who are best able to judge is that 
every medicine advertised to cure cancer 
and consumption is a fake. Of course all 
these diseases may often be cured, but the 
cure does not come from the stuff that you 
get out of a bottle. Consumption is cured 
by getting in the open air, getting interest- 
ed in something that not only occupies the 
mind but the body as well—every muscle of 
it if possible. A few years ago a man who 
was pronounced incurable by the doctors on 
account of consumption took it into his 
head that he could go to California on foot. 
When he started out he could walk only a 
short distanee without resting. But he had 
pluek enough and faith enough to keep on: 
and he soon discovered that he could walk 
a little further every day than he had done 
the day before. In this way he got well 
and strong. 

Down in Florida you can find almost any 
number of people who got well after the 
doctors had given them up by going down 
there and keeping chickens, bees, or making 
garden. They simply got busy and happy 
with something that kept them outdoors 
under’s God’s blue sky every hour of the 
day. Some of them not only worked out- 
doors but slept outdoors and ate their meals 
outdoors. When the world wakes up to the 
fact that this is the only way to get well. 
the venders of stuff put up in bottles will 
be driven to some other method of making 
a living. 
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rwice-7He(@ wave twe NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 


Beats Electric or Gasoline 


















We don’t ask you to pay us a eent until you have 
used this wonderful modern light in your own home 
ten days—we even prepay transportation charges. You 
ray eS at we ne pr es 
if not per y satis’ after 
putting it to every possible Men Make $50 
test el » nights. You can . to $300.00 Per Month 
ssibly lose a cent. We wan . ~ 
> prove to you that it makes With Rigs or Autos 
an ordinary oil lamp look | deliveringtheALADDIN 
like acandle; beats electric, | on our easy trial plan. 
gasoline or acetylene. Lights | No previous experience 
gaa is put out .¥ —< Practically oe 
amp. ests at eading |; 
Universities and Government home “and Small town 
Bureau of Standards show it | inc. One farmer who had 
never sold anything in 


Burns 50 Hours joss ict 
on One Gallon | ::s:2-Tsisponca"er' ss 


Z ] ’” 
__£ common coal oil, and gives more than twice Te os 4 Ng 
- as much light as the best round wick open | ing money endorse the 
GOLD MEDA ZB flame lamps. No odor, ,emoke or poise, simp le, | Aladdin just as strongly. 
at World’s = clean, no pressure, won’t explode. Several million : 
Exposition _ . people already enjoying this powerful, white, NO MONEY Required 








We furnish capital to re- 
ste steady light, nearest to sunlight. Guaranteed, liable men togets tar 1 
) or our 
Francisco @ e— > )» $1000 Will Be Given | 32.1 ees 


SS “SSaS=*=— to the person who shows us an oil lamp make big money in un- 
equal to the new Aladdin (details of offer given in our circular.) Would ae , 4 
we dare tnake such a challengeif there were the slightest doubtas to merits | FREE TRIAL. 
of the Aladdin ? We want one user in each locality to whom we can 
refer customers. Be the first and get our special introductory offer under which you get your own 
lamp free for showing it to a few neighbors and sending in their orders. Write quick for 10- 
Day Absolutely Free Trial. Just say, “Show me how I can get a strong white light from 
kerosene oil, without risking a cent.’® Address our nearest office. 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 137 Aladdin Building 


Largest Kerosene (Coal Oil) Mantie Lemp House In the World 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY PORTLAND, ORE, 


jReasons Why You Should : 
20 Investigate the SANDOW | SS) FREE ‘Ask 
Kerosene siationary EXGiINE J [pom] Pratt” 


It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, distillate } 
and alcohol without change in equipment—starts 
without cranking—runs in either direction— 
throttle governed—hopper and tank-cooled— 
speed controlled while running—no cams- no 
valves- no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 
ing parts—light weight—easily portable—great 
power—starts easily at forty degrees below zero 
—complete ready to run—children operate them 
—low factory prices besed on enormous output, 

: 30 Day Money-Back Trial—10 Year lrondad Guarantee 
Sizes 11-2 to 18 horse power Send a postal 
\, today for free catalog which tells how San- 


who makes “Salecide—the tree 
A dow will be useful to you. No go-betweens. saver. Every thing else he sells is just as good. 
Pocket agent’s and middlemens’ com- 


missions by dealing direct with factory. . Our Service Department 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. is under his direct supervision and he is always 
72 CANTON AVE. DETROIT, MICH ready to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you need. 
Ask questions. But send for the book today. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
Dept. 6 50 Church St., New York 





























Here’s a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck grower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, pocking boxes,etc. If there’s 
anything needed, “‘ask Pratt.’’ 
You know him—he’ s the man 











de ihe BEST LIGHT 


Uy) | ; SPA mei, aeenes jereee a SPREAGC.S 

WU Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. — vul Cusvulers tos ily tuat my 
Used in every country on the globe. Makes and designers and factories buiid quality into 
burns its own gas. Castsns shadows. Clean and | them. Built for long, hard, continuous users’ 

odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to satisfaction. HIGHEST QUALITY — LOWEST 


2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for About 1-3 to 1-2 less than you usually 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. PRICES. vty. Don’t buy till you get iny catalog 


THE BEST LIGHT co, 3f thane and other farm . | hepeenend Geeds 
306 E. Sth St., Canton, O. eA postal gets it, Low freight rat 
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_ Queens of the Kind that will Please 
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We are better organized now to furnish home-bred genuine 
=: Root Company queens from the Root apiaries than ever before. =: 
BS These are reared under the latest methods by two of the 
‘= most experienced queen-breeders in the United States. 

Be Special prices on lots of 25, 50, and 100 as follows: 


25 or more queens ordered at one time, 15 per cent discount. 
ee of 
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Either leather-colored or the ordinary bright-yellow stock. 
But be sure to specify which stock. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 





The A. I. Root Company . . . Medina, Ohio 





Queens! Queens! 


Bees by the pound, nuclei and full colo- 
nies; also a large supply of fine quality 

ure Italian queens at reasonable prices. 
Ko order too large, no order too small. 
Largest supply house in New England 
carrying a general line of The A. I. Root 
Co.’s goods. Have you yet received my 
descriptive catalog? A one-cent postal 

will bring it to your door. 


Robert G. Coombs 
Guilford, Vt. 











Queens of MOORE’S 
STRAIN of Italians 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


That fill the super quick 
With honey nice and thick 
They have win a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 
Select untested, $1.25; six, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
I am now filling orders by return mail. 
Untested queens, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 


Circular free. J. P. MOORE, 
Queen-breeder 





Route 1, MORGAN, KY. 














SPECIAL OFFER in QUEENS | 


Golden and Three-banded Queens which are 
Sure to Please You 

We have a surplus of young queens which we are 
cffering at reduced prices. We have reared these 
queens from the best mothers, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. If we did not have the best we could 
not afford to make you this offer. Satisfied custom- 
ers arc the best assets in the bee and queen busi- 
ness. We have never had a single complaint. 

If you have blacks, Italianize them; or if you 
have old queens replace them with young vigorous 
queens and insure a big increase and bigger honey 
crop for next season. Now is your chance. Re 
a these stocks are guaranteed to be of the best 
quality. 

One untested, 50c, 12 for $5.00, 20 or more, 
40¢ each. Special prices on lots of 100 or more on 
request. Delivery to foreign countries at same price. 

SAVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
Three-banded from Golden from 
Matling-station D. Mating-station G. 


The Stover Apiaries . . Mayhew, Miss. 





A Bargain in Queens. . . 


Having a surplus of untested Italian queens on 
hand, I offer them in any quantity while they 
last at 50 cts. each. These are first-class queens 
just begun to lay. Satisfaction in all cases, 


L. H. Robey, . Worthington, W. Va. 





BEE SUPPLIES Scot zou, nome for new 18 


out in Jan ° 
Dept. T, CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY CO., 
128 Grand Ave., Kamses City, Me. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns at 25 cents per line. Advertisements 
intended for this department cannot be less 
than two lines, and should not exceed five 
lines, and you must say you want your adver- 
tisement in the Classified Columns or we will 
not be responsible for errors. 











HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


Clover honey of the finest quality, in new 60-lb. 
cans at 9 cts. per lb. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 








Fok SALE.—Well-ripened clover-basswood and 
buckwheat honey, both comb and extracted. 
ARCHIE L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Finest quality white extracted honey 
put up in nice 60-lb. cans, 2 cans to case, 6% cts. 
per lb., F. O. B. Jog C. Weaver, Cochrane, Ala. 





For SALeE.—Basswood and clover extracted honey 
in 160- tb. kegs and 60-lb. cans. 
B. B. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 





Clover honey of the finest quality in new 60-lb. 
cans, 2 cans to case, 7% cts. ” Ib. Sample, 5 cts. 
DANIEL JOHNSON, Rt. 2, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Fancy table white-clover 
10-lb. pails for the family trade. 
D. H. Wetcu, Racine, Wis. 


honey in 





For SAl£.—-White extracted honey, 7 cts.; am- 
ber, 6 cts.; two 60-pound cans to case, well ripened, 
and mild-flavored. H. G. QuvuIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 





Fok SALE.—25,000 Ibs. highest grade N. Y. Pw 
white honey in new 60-lb. cans, 7% cts. B. 
for entire quantity. F.C. HUTCHINS, Massena, %. » a 





For SALE —15.000 Ibs. choice white-clover ex- 
tracted honey in new 60-Ib. cans, two in a case. 
Sample free. J. N. Harris, St Louis, Mich. 





For SALF.—A)hout 20 cases of raspberry-basswood 
blerd No. 1 white extracted honey in 60-lb. cans. 
ALLIs E, PRESSLER, Williamsport, Pa. 





FoR SALE.—Fine quality raspberry-milkweed hon- 
ey in new 60-lb. cans (two in case). Write for 
sample and price. P. W. SOWINSKI, Bellaire, Mich. 





For SAue.—Spanish-needle, heartsease, No. 1 
light comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25; 24 Danz. 
sections to case; extracted, 120-lb. cases, 9 cts. per 
pound. W. A. LaTsHAW Co., Carlisle, Ind. 





For SAuLe.—-Raspberry, basswood, No. 1 white 
comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25;.24 Danz. sec- 
tions to case; 6 to 9 cases to carrier. 

A. LATSHAW Co., Clarion, Mich. 





For SALF.—1000 Ibs. extracted clover and bass- 
wood honey of fine quality in 60-Ib. net tins at 10 
cts. per lb., f. o. b. here. Cash with order. WIL- 
MER CLARKE, box 200, Earlville, Mad. Co., N. Y. 





For SALEe.—Clover, basswood, or buckwheat hon- 
ey of fine quality, 8 cts.; amber, 7 cts. in 60-Ib. 
cans, two in u case, and 160-lb. kegs. 

C. B. Howarp, Romulus, N. Y. 





For SAte.—-Finest quality of white-clover-bass- 
wood blend extracted honey in new 60-lb. cans. 
State how much you can use, and I will quote you 
price. L. S. Grigas, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 





For SALE.—Clover and basswood honey of fine 
quality in 60-Ib. cans at 8% cts. per Ib. Buckwheat 
in 160-lb. kegs at 7% oe. per Ib. 

H. B. Gas.e£, Romulus, N. Y. 


FoR SALE.—Clover und basswood extracted honey 
left on the hives till end of season. The kind con 
sumers like. Bottlers and beekeepers write tor spe- 
cial prices. F. W. Lesser, Rt. 3, East Syracuse, N.Y. 
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For SALE.—10,000 Ibs. white-clover extracted 
honey in new 60-Ib. net tin cans, 2 in a case, for 
shipment, sample free. Address D. R. TOWNSEND, 
Northstar, Mich. 








Choice clover in new 60-Ib. tins, two to the case, 
at 7% cts. Mild-flavored light amber at 6 cts., both 
F. O. B. Brooksville, Ky. Sample of either, 10 cts. 
©. Lez, Box 254, Brooksville, Ky. 





Special price on a quantity of near-water-white 
white-clover extracted honey in new cans and cases. 
Money cannot buy better honey than this. A free 
sample will convince you. 

. D. TOWNSEND, Northstar, Mich. 





For SALF.—Finest quality of clover-basswood hon- 
ey in new 60-Ib. cans. two in a case, at 9 cts. per 
Ib.; also fall honey with buckwheat flavor at 7% 
cts. per Ib. Large sample, 10 cts. by mail. 

Epw. A. Reppovut, Lysander, N. Y. 





60-Ib. cans, 7 cts. per Ib.; barrel, 
6% cts. per lb. White-sage honey, finely flavored, 
8% cts. per Ib., in two 60-Ib. cans; sample, 10 cts. 
Comb honey, 12 to 15 cts. a box. 

STRINGH. AM, 105 Park Place, New York. 


Amber honey, 





Fine new-crop clover and basswood honey at 9 
cts. in new 60-lb. cans with 3-in. screws. Also in 
gallons and smaller, for family and store trade. 
State quantity wanted. ©. J, BALDRIDGE, 

Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y. 








For SALE.—Choice honey, mostly from white and 
sweet clover, 12 5-Ib. pails, $7.00; 6 10-Ib. pails, 
$6.50; 1 6-Ib. can, $1.10 by parcel post. Sample, 
7 cts. 300 bushels sweet-clover seed for sale. 

HENRY STEWART, Prophetstown, Ill. 





For SALE.—-Water-white alfalfa, white clover, 
amber alfalfa, and amber fall honey in 60-pound 
cans or smaller packages. Amber fall honey is of 
our own extracting, and can also be furnished in 
barrels. Write for sample of kind desired, and state 
quantity you can use. DADANT & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 








For SALe.—Finest quality clover honey in new 
60-Ib. cans at 8% cts.; also in 6-Ib. cans by parcel 
post, paid as far as second zone, for $1.00. This 
honey has been well ripened on the hive, and then 
is run from the extractor over a hot-water evapora- 
tor through a large gravity strainer, and then 
through a cloth strainer. 

EARL Ruuison, Rt. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








RasPerrrRy Honey. all left on the hives until 
thoroughly ripened. It is thick, rich, and delicious. 
This honey is put up in new 60-Ib. tin cans. We 
have it in two grades—pure raspberry, and raspher- 
ry blended, with just enough buckwheia honey to 
color it. Price, the pure raspberry, $6.00 a can; 
the raspberry and buckwheat blended, $5.50 a can. 
In one-gallon cans by express, raspberry, $1.50 a 
can; raspberry and buckwheat blended, $1.40 a can. 
Sample of either kind by mail for 10 cts., which 
may be applied on an order for honey. 

Mich. 


ELMER HUTCHINSON, Lake City, 
OPNMNATOUUGANEEUUUEUUOOUAUOUEOOUUGNUEUUEOSOERE LAGNA UUOASECUUTOOGEbUUULegeUetAgeUbitaceeuuagagnnneeteznnaatanennocnngti tit 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


WANTED. cr a extracted honey, and beeswax. 
W. A. LatsHaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 








Beeswax bought and sold. STROHMEYFR & ARPE 
Co., 139 Franklin St., New York City. 





We are in a position to handle Fancy White Comb 
honey. TH THORNILEY Bros. Co., Marietta, Ohio. 





WANTFD.—RBulk 
honey 


comb, section, and extracted 
+ state price and submit sample. 
J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 
WANTED.-—Glassed buckwheat comb. Write quick- 
ly weight, quantity, and price. 
HorrMan & HAvucK, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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WANTED.—Your own beeswax worked into “Weed 

Process” foundation at reasonable prices. 
Surerror Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 
“ Everything in bee supplies.” 

WANTED —Choice grades. of extracted honey. 
Send sample, and state quantity, how packed, and 
the lowest price you will take. We are always in 
the market for beeswax, and pay highest market 
prices. Hinpreru & SEGELKEN, New York City. 














The Beekeepe’s’ Review buys your supplies for 
you at greatly reduced prices from list, sells your 
honey for you without cost, also what surplus bees 
you have are readily sold by listing them in our 
free-to-subscriber list. If you want to buy honey, 
there is a list of producers who can furnish you 
with the different kinds direct. Write direct to the 
one nearest yon that has the kind you may be in 
need of. Those are some of the advantages of sub- 
scribing for Zhe Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, 
Mich. 

WYNN SUENEEUUULUNNGHUNEDULH GH ANENNETENE TU 


FOR SALE 


Honry LABELS.—AIll styles. Catalog with prices 
free. EASTERN LABEL Co., Clintonville, Ct. 





CTT TTT 











FoR SALE.—-Pure white-sweet-clover seed, hulled. 
NOAH BORDNER, Holgate, Ohio. 











HONEY LABELS, advertising and printing. Cat. 
free. JaInrrRty Pus. Co., Sta.D, box 4E, Cleveland, O. 





Tor SALE.—-A full line of Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices A. L. HeaLy, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 





Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 
smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They are nice and 
cheap. Waite Mra. Co., Greenville, Texas. 





The Beekeepers’ Review, 15 months for a dollar 
beginning with the October number. Foreign post- 
agc, 24 cts. additional. Address, with remittance, 
Tne Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 





For SALe.—-Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, also 
full line of supplies, including Dadant’s foundation. 
Write for eatalog. A. E. BURDICK, Suntny side, Wash. 





Yor SaAt.e.—Friction-top pails, 5-lb. size, per 100, 
#4.50; 10-lb. size, $6.25 per 100; 60-lb. cans, two 
in a case, 10 cases or more, 60 cis.; 25 cases, 59 
cts.; 50 cases or more. 58 cts. per case; all f. o. b 
Chicago. A. G. WoopMAN Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Tur Root CANADIAN House, 185 Wright Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., suecessors to the Chas. E. Hopper 
Co. Full line of Root’s goods; also made-in-Canada 
goods. Fxtractors and engines; GLEANINGS and 
other bee journals; Prairie State incubators. Get 
the best. Catalog and price list free. 





Unheard-of prices on friction-top pails in reship- 
ping-cases. Here is a sample of Review prices: 2- 
b. cans, 24 in a reshipping-case, at 50 cts. per 
ease; 2%-lb. can, 24 ir a reshipping case, at 50 ets. 
per case; 5-lb. pails, 12 in a reshipping-case, at 55 
ets.; 1l0-Ib. pails, 6 in a reshipping-case, at 45 cts. 
per case. Liberal rebate made on orders of 25 
cases or more. Enclose a dollar for 15 months’ sub- 
scription to the Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, 
Mich., with your first order. 





muninintl DOUALIDEGLA TENT EDG EONAR TET 
WANTS AND EXCHANGES 


WANTED.—To buy or rent a large apiary. South 
preferred, WILLIAM HENRY BRowN, Dayton, Ohio. 











Tor SALE or Exchange for extracted honey, 90 
colonies of hees and 200 extracting-supers with 
combs, 10-frame hives. J. HOLZHAUER, 

879 Sheridan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














WANTED.—To supply honey-producers with Atch- 
ley bees and queens. They get the honey. Un- 
tesied, 75 cts.; $8.00 per dozen. Bees and nuclei 
a specialty. Wm. ATCHLEY, Mathis, Texas. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


WANTED.—To furnish every beekeeper within 500 
miles of Boise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest 
bee supplies on the market, quality considered. Send 
me your order or a list of your requirements for 
1915. Our catalog and price list will be mailed to 
you free. Order early and get the discount. 

C. E. SHRIVER, Boise, Idaho. 





WANTED.—Copies of GLEANINGS for Jan. 15, 
March 1, and March 15, 1915. Soiled or torn 
copies cannot be used. If any subscriber has copies 
for these dates which he is willing to spare, and 
which are in good condition, please notify us and 
await our reply before sending the same, 

Tus A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


eT ee ee cc cee TT TT TTT 
REAL ESTATE 


For SAte.—S80-acre farm and 200 colonies of 
bees with full equipment. Reason, must retire. 
Louis C. KOEHLER, Mishicot, Wis. 
Why not locate your apiary in California? We 
will supply the bees, fixtures, and locations in the 
finest honey-producing districts, and sell one or more 
aupiaries on easy terms of payment. Write us. 
SPENCER APIARIES CO., Ventura, Cal. 











FARMS IN VIRGINIA, $15.00 acre and up. Easy 
payments. Mild climate; no long cold or hot spells. 
Social life, fertile soil, good markets, high prices; 
on railroad convenient to trains. Write for free 
magazine and other information. F. H. LABAuMg, 
Agr. Agt. Norfolk & Western Ry, Room 246, N. & 
W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





FoR SALE.—On account of moving to California, 
I ofter for sale my Burlington Heights home and 
apiary, consisting of 80 colonies of all selected Ltal- 
ian bees, no disease: bees in 8-frame Hoffman 
hives; 80 extracting-hives with combs all built; 
supers; one reversible 4-frame honey-extractor; one 
honey -tank, and «ail other supplies which belong to 
the apiary. Ever)thing is good as new. Also my 
10-room honse, with bath-roor n, gas-stove in kitchen 
included. House has two large chimneys built from 
the cellar up; cellar under entire house; cistern and 
furnace. City water and gas in house. Situated 
just outside of Burlington, a city of 3000; two rail- 
ways: 8 rivers join in the city, also near lakes. 
Honey sold in home city; ground space where house 
stands is 140 ft. square; bees next to the house. 
Honey-house close by; also chicken-house and yard. 
Five apple-trees, 20 years old, under which bees 
stand; also one pear-tree. Grand bee location 
with white-clover pzstures and some basswood-trees. 
Fine chance to locate out-apiary. Just the place for 
an up-to-date beekeeper. Place must be sold before 
Nov. 15, as I'm leaving then for California. Right 
price and square deal on entire place, bees, and bee 
supplies, $5000. Come and look this place over for 
yourself and you will find it as stated above. Only 
those who mean busness may write or come. 
Louis F. Lueptks, Starley Ave., Burlington, Wis. 


CPUC LLP ER eg 
BEES AND QUEENS 


For SALe.—-Untested golden Italian queens 60 
ets. each, J, F. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 

Yellow strain young Italian queens at 75 cts. eac mach. 
Tested, $1.00 up. J. B. CAsx, Port Orange, Fla. 








UM 














Vigorous, prolific Italian queens,$1 each; 6 for $5. 
A. V. SMALL, 3202 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Bers roR SALe.—Good, large unoccupied terri 
tory. H. Stock, Augusta, Mo. 








Tested Italian queens, 75 cts. right away. JOHN 
KOENIG, 617 Monroe Ave., Evansville, Ind 








For SALE.—From 1 to 40 colonies of bees in 8- 
frame hives. No disease. 
S. V. Reeves, Haddonfield, N. J 


For SALE.—-600 colonies well-kept bees. All 
modern equipment. Write WM. CRAVENS, Rt. 7, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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Watch for your queenless colonies, and order a 
strong northern-bred queen, $1.00. ¢ 
E. E. Mort, Glenwood, Mich. 








~ Supe 1rb Golden and Three-banded Queens at $1 
for one; $7.50 for 12; $32 for 50; $60 per 100. 
Bees in pound pac kages in season. 
FRANK A. LyEB, Rt. 7, San Jose, Cal. 


For SALE —-Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00. WM. S. BARNETT, Barnetts, Va. 











For SALE.—-I now have 182 colonies in good 
condition which I offer for $1200, including exten- 
sive outfit, or $1000 for the bees alone. 

ArtHUR E, AULT, Bradentown, Fla. 

For SALe.—100 Al colonies; no disease; 10 
dovetailed hives, full sheets, and outfit for extracted 
honey. With or without the fall crop now on the 
hi ves.’ ELLIS E. PRESSLER, Williamsport. Pa. 











Golden Ttalian queens that produce golden bees; 
the brightest kind, gentle, and as good honey- -gather- 
ers as ‘canbe found; each, $1.00; 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.60; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. BRocKWELL, Barnetts, Va. 





Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the qual- 
ities you want. They are great honey-gatherers, 
beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; 
tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. C. W. 
PHELPS & SON, Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Pure Italian queens Sg rr by return mail. 
One, $1.00; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00; 50, $32.00; 100, 
$60.00. Also ‘bees by } pound, nucleus, and full 
colonies. Please send for free circular. 

J. E. WING. 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Cal. 








Italian queens, pure mating warranted; bred 
froin best huoney-gatherers; prompt delivery; 1 to 11, 
50 cts. each; 12 and more, 45 cts. each; tested, $1 
each. No disease. Big money could buy no better. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. D. Acnokp, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 








For SALE.—35 colonies leather-colored Italians at 
$3.00 per colony, and 35 colonies of hybrids at 
$2.50 per colony, all strong and healthy, with stores 
for winter, all in 8-frame bodies, in winter cases, 
standard Hoffman frames, all straight combs. WIL- 
MER CLARKE, box 200, Earlville, Mad. Co., _ a 





Fok SALE.—Fine golden Italian queens the rest 
of the season. Untested, 65 cts. each; 6 for $3.60; 
pure Italian bees in the yard; Danz. hives ; all 
healthy on wired all-worker combs in first-class con- 
dition for winter—-a bargain at $4.00 per colony. 

Ep. A. Reppout, box 43, Lysander, N. Y. 





For SAte.—Bees and queens. Strengthen your 
weak colonies for the long winter by buying young, 
healthy Italian bees by the pound; %-lb. packages, 
75 cts. each; 1-lb. packages, $1.00 each; 2-lb. pack- 
ages, $1.90 each; 3-lb. packages, $2.80 each. Se- 
lect, warranted, purely mated Italian queens, 50 
cts. each while they last. M. C. Berry & Co., Sus- 
cesscr to Prown & Berry, Hayneville, Ala. 





For SALe.—Three-handed Italian queens from 
the best honey-gathering strains that are hardy and 
gentle. Untested queens, 75 cts.; 6, $4.25; 12, 
$3.00; tested queens, $1.25; 6, $7.00; 12, $12.00. 
Selected queens, add 25 cts. each to above prices. 
Kreeding queens, ‘$3. 00 to $5.00 each. For queens 
in large quantities write for prices and circular. 

RorerRt B. SPrceR, Wharton, N. -J. 





HOLLOFETER’S Three-banded Italians have won a 
high reputation for honey-gathering, hardiness, gen- 
tleness, disease-resisting, and are improving each 
year. 1915 stock the best yet. My bees have work- 
ed red-clover bloom freely this season. Most of :ny 
customers continue ordering year after year, and 
entire apiaries have been requeened with ihis stock. 
I guarantee safe arrival, by return mail, of any rea- 
sonable quantity at 60 cts. each. A trial order of 
six for $3.00 to new customers. One pound bees 
with queen, $2.00. 

J. B. HvuLLopnrer, Queen-breeder, Pentz, Pa. 
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For SAL¥.—Italian bees, 1 Ib. with queen, $2.25; 
1 frame with queen, $2.00. Qucens, 75 cts. each. 
Safe delivery guaranteed; 30-page catalog with be- 
ginners’ outfit for stamp. THE Deroy TAYLor Co., 
Newark, N. Y. (formerly Lyons). 





250 colonies high- grade Italian bees 
in ten-frame nx odern white-pine hives, equipped for 
extracted and comb honey. Located in southwestern 
Oklahoma. Fine climate, and extensive and virgin 
alfalfa pasture. Fine opportunity. Must sell quick 
because of other business changes. 

A. W. F. Ler, Cordell, Okla. 








For SALE.—750 stands of bees in lots to suit. 
One apiary of 250 two-story eight-frame standard 
hives at $3.50 per stand; 500 two-story ten-frame 
standard hives in two apiaries at $4.50 per stand. 
Where a whole apiary is taken, complete equipment 
for extracted honey (extractor, house, tanks, etc.) 
is inelnded at those figures. They are strong in 
bees and heavy with honey. ‘The 1915 crop was 197 
Ibs. surplus per colony. I want cash for bees, but 
will rent or sell the land on which they are located, 
on very easy terms. 

H. J. WArRR, Perris, Riverside Co., Cal. 








ST eee ee nT TT HCL CC 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Peekeepers and hog-raisers, attention. I am book- 
ing orders for my famous artichokes and seeds from 
6 of the best honey-plants in the Ozark Mountains. 
Five bushels artichokes and seeds for $5.00. OzaRK 
Bee RANCH AND SEED Co., Rt. 3, Verona, Mo. 





The Beekeepers’ Reriew is having made what is 
without doubt the best parcel-post package on the 
market. J.isten: Double corrugated-paper case that 
needs only a string around it for mailing. Notice 
those prices: 100 one-gallon tin cans and cases at 
only $11.00; 100 half-gallon at only $8.00; i00 
quarter-gallon at only $6.00. The can is the regn 
lar serew-cap syrup-can you are all familiar with. 
Compare these prices with others on the market, and 
send a dollar for 15 months’ subscription to The 
Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 


BMP eC 
SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED.—Expert beekeeper wants position as 
manager or assistant. E. A. KNEMEYER, 
Box 464, Fort Collins, Colo. 


WANTED.—Position to work for beekeeper in 
1916; eleven years’ experience; 26 years of age; 
married; do not use liquor nor tobacco; understand 
all kinds of farmwork. Willing to work with bees 
or on farm; ean give good references; prefer the 
South or Southwest. 

KAYMOND SMATHERS, Sharpsburg, Ky. 











HI 





REEKEEPERS’ DIRECTORY 


= bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Nutmeg Italian queens, leather-color, $1.00; 12 
for $10.00, return mail. 
A. W. Yatss, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 


QUIRIN’S superior northern-bred Italian bees and 
qneens are hardy, and will please you. More than 
twenty years a a Orders booked now. Free 
cirenlar. . G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 


ng yeooned three-banded Italians bred 
for business, June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens 75 
cts. each: dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00 each; dozen, 
$10.00; tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
} _C. , C1 eMONS, Boyd, Ky. 

















You make a mistake in not subscribing for The 
Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich., for they are 
buying supplies of all sorts for the subscriber at 
cost. One subscriber saved $30.00 on a single or- 
der; many have saved from ten to twenty dollars 
during a season. Fifteen months for a dollar, be- 
ginning with the October number. Do it today! 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY OUR BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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SHIPPING-CASES. 

If you have comb honey to case, and want to save 
money on cases, we have a lot of special bargains 
in old-style cases no longer listed in our catalog, 
which it would be worth your while to investigate. 
We will make very low prices to close out. Let us 
know what you need, giving the size of section you 
have to case, and how many. 

ATTENTION, CALIFORNIA BEEKEEPERS! 

We are arranging to move our stock of goods in 
San Francisco to a new warehouse, and are offering 
special inducements in prices on stock to save the 
trouble and expense of moving. Send a list of what 
you can use to our present address, 58 Sutter St., 
and see if we cannot make it worth your while to 
order now. 


60-LB. SQUARE CANS. 

As we have been getting somewhat lower prices 
on 60-Ib. cans recently we revise our prices on 
these and oifer thom from Medina, New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco at the follow- 
ing price: 

Per box of two cans, 75 cts. each; $7.00 for 10. 

Per box of one can, 50 cts. each; $4.50 for 10. 

Since extracted horey is lower we want to give 
those in need of cans every advintage in buying 
them as low as possible. 

EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT. 

As the season advances, the rate of discount for 
early cash orders grows less. It is important for 
you to make up your orders early if you would save 
money. One per cent a month is twelve per cent a 
year. If you can borrow money at six per cent it 
would pay you to do so to invest in supplies which 
you are reasonably sure you are going to need next 
season. You not only save in the price paid, but 
you have the goods on hand to be nailed up and 
got ready for use during the slack season when out- 
side work is not crowding. 

For orders received during this month, accompan- 
ied by payment at prevailing prices, corrected to 
date, we will give an early-order cash discount of 
6 per cent. This discount applies to the generai 
line of supplies listed in our bee-supply catalog with 
the following exceptions: Bees and queens, paint, 
cartons, books, and printed matter, honey packages 
of tin and glass, bushel boxes, hotbed sash, and 
seeds. Where goods named in the list of exceptions 
form not more than 20 per cent of a general order, 
the discount may be taken from the entire order. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS IN HONEY-JARS. 





This is u jar which at one time was our chief 
seller, and was known as No. 25. It has a porce- 
lain top, with rubber ring and lacquered tin rim. 
We have 48 cases of two dozen each, which we 
offer, to close out, at 75 cts. a case in lots of ten or 
more, or the lot fer $32.00. We have also a crate 
of one gross for $3.25. 

Of the %-lb. square Hershiser jars with satin- 
finish aluminum screw caps we have 29 cases of two 
duzen each, which we offer at 70 cts. a case, nine 
cases for $6.00, or the lot for $18.00. Both of the 
ubove lots are offered to close out at less than cost, 
and, of course, are offered subject to previous sale. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


CHIPPED TUMBLERS CHEAP. 

We still have some over 200 
dozen of tin-top tumblers with 
edges slightly —- so that 
they cannot be sealed tight for 
shipping. They hold 6% oz. of 
honey, or % Ib. of jelly. Price 
10 cases of two dozen each, 
$2.00, including tin caps, or ten 
eases of four dozen each for 
$3.60. 





PREMIUM JARS. 

This is a handsome jar 
with wide mouth which 
ought to be desirable for 
honey or fruit. We are 
sold out of the pint and 
half-gallon sizes, but still 
have a quantity of. quart 
size which are put up in 
corrugated cases of one 
dozen each. We offer 
these, to close out, at 55 
cts. a dozen, $6.00 per 
gross, which is as low as 
ordinary Mason jars are 
selling wholesale at the 
present time. Here is a 
chance to get some desir- 
able jars cheap. This 
price is good only while 
the stock on hand holds 
out. 





Anticipating a large demand for this special nuw- 
ber as evidenced by the receipt of orders for over 
eight hundred in advance, we have printed several 
thousand extra, which we can supply at the extreme- 
ly low price of 3 cts. each, if ordered in lots of 
ten; 100 copies, $2.50; extra copies ordered singly, 
5 cts. each. We are glad to make this extra-low 
price on extra copies, because we believe that this 
number will be the means of helping a good many 
beekeepers to educate their home market, and to call 
attention to the fact, so little known in the average 
home, that honey has an important place in cooking. 


ST ee ee ee TE TT LL ee 


Convention Notices 


The annual meeting of the Northern Illinois and 
Southern Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held. in the court-house in Freeport, Ill., on Tuesday, 
Oct. 19. Be sure to come. 


Rockford, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Connecticut Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in the old Supreme-court 
room, State Capitol, Hartford, Ct., on Saturday, 
October 16, 1915. The following is the program: 

Morning.—Routine business; report of Connecti- 
cut Fair Committee; collection of dues; registration 
of new members; reports of Inspectors. 

“How shall we Prepare our Bees for Winter? ”’ 
Charles H. Hollister 
“ Production of Bulk and Extracted Honey in Con- 
necticut,” Charles H. Clark. 

Recess for lunch. 

Ajternoon.—“ Benefits of Beekeeping,” 

Charles Stewart, Johnstown, N. Y. 

(Mr. Stewart is Inspector of Apiaries in New 
York, and comes well recommended, ) 
Demonstration of indoor observation hive by Geo. 
T. Whitten. 

Members are requested to bring implements and 
devices for exhibition, and to be prepared to report 
on this season’s production of honey. 

Dues notices for the year 1916 are being mailed 
at this time in order to save postage. As our list of 
members is sent to GLEANINGS about Dec. 15, mem- 
bers wishing to receive the paper without interrup- 
tion should pay their dues before that date. 

L. WAYNE ADAMS, Sec’y. 

15 Warrer St., Hartford, Ct. 
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OCTOBER 1, 1915 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY A. I. ROOT 





THE WORLD’S BIBLE CONGRESS AT SAN FRANCISOO. 

We notice by the Bible Society Record for Sep- 
tember 15 that on August 1 to 4 one of the greatest 
if not the greatest Bible Society meeting that was 
ever held came off in San Francisco. A double-page 
picture shows us the thousands gathered there in 
the open air. Perhaps more thousands were present 
because of the presence of Billy Sunday. We have 
room for only a few brief extracts. First: 

‘*Mark Twain once said that when he went west 
he found no Bible west of Ogden, and no God west 
of Salt Lake. We did not find it so in 1915.” 

Another thing that attracted my attention was as 
follows: 

“The famous aviator, Art Smith, thrilled the 
multitudes at the exposition by his aerial flights. 
One day he looped the loop 22 times.” 

We hope Art Smith has gone to the exposition, 
not only because he was invited to make one of his 
celebrated flights, but because he loves that good oid 
Bible and Bible people. If his mother’s prayers 
saved his life, as he tells of it in that book, it 
would be nothing strange if he holds fast to the 
faith of his praying mother. 


BILLY SUNDAY STORMS OMAHA. 

We clip the following from the Sunday School 
Times: 

Billy Sunday is facing what will probably be the 
greatest year of his spectacular career. On aha. 
Syracuse, Trenton, Baltimore, Louisville, Grand 
Rapids are on the list of cities he expects to take 
for God. ‘The campaign in Omaha began with every 
church in the city lined up with the fiery evangelist. 
H« came fresh and strong from his ranch in Oregon 
after the longest vacation he has taken in eighteen 
years. Omaha, the leaders there say, has been too 
busy making money to take much interest in relig- 
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ion. But Billy is “ waking them up.” The only 
paper of national circulation that is telling the story 
of Billy Sunday's work wherever he goes is The 
Sunday Schcol Times. Every week during the cam- 
paign in all these cities, an article is published. 
written by one in the city in close touch with the 
work. The articles on the beginning of the great 
Omaha campaign are now being published. Send a 
post-card request to the Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., and a 
sample copy containing one of these stirring articles 
will gladly be sent free. 


LATEST NEWS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

My dear Brother :—yYour letter and check are at 
hand. We hope to close at least 200 of the 275 
saloons now in the state. 

Cc. W. Crookt, State Superintendent of the 

Anti-saloon League of Florida. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 23. 





A VUUUIUUONUUONAUEOONAUONNA LEAN EUAN EGHAM eH 


Fine Yellow ITALIAN QUEENS 


Now is the time to cull out your old black and hy- 

brid queens, and put in fine vellow $100 queens. 

Now, three queens for $2.00. My queens will please 
you. Full stand. $4.50, with queen. 


J. L. FAJEN, . STOVER, MISSOURI 
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. + 3s To Fruit and 
Trial Subscription Gorden Paper 
Tells about planting, pruning, spraying 
,) and selling fruit and garden truck. 


Ask Us Your Hard Questions, 


We conduct this department for the spec- 
tal benefit of our subscribers. Experts ans- 
wer all questions by mail and through the 
columns of the magazine. 

Fruitrean and Gardener, 106 Main St. Mt. Vernon, la, 


igs 4 MONTHS FORT ()' 








Meet Me at the TULLER 









For Value, Service, 
Home 
Comforts 


New Hotel TULLER, Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Cireus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Ave. 


200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 single; $2.50 up Double 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.00 single; $3.00 up Double 
100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 single; $4.00 up Double 
100 Rooms, Private Bath, $3 to $5 single; $4.50 up Double 


TOTAL 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS. Absolutely FIREPROOF. ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET. 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms 


New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 











Satisfactory Service 
and the Best Bee Supplies 


That is what we give our customers, and what we can give you if you 
will give us the chanee. We keep a large and complete stock of fine goods 
constantly on hand, and our largely inereased facilities for handling goods 
make it possible to give every order the most prompt and careful attention. 
San Antonio is the shipping center of this section of the country. We ean 
save time and freight, and get goods to you in better condition than to send 
to some more remote or less centrally located point. We base our claim for 
service and the quality of our goods, not alone on what we think we can 
give you, but what our customers have had from us for years past. This 
letter is io the point: 


As I have been using your supplies since March, 1903, 
I do not hesitate to commend you and the supplies you 
handle. Mistakes, a few have been made, but were cheer- 
fully corrected. As I have nearly 500 colonies, I should 
know. 


We have many more letters with equally good reports. 
Catalog on request, also quotations made on large lists. 


Weed Process Foundation 


We are running our plant on full time, and are able to supply the very 
bes! grade of foundation very promptly, and at prices which we are sure 
will please you. A eustomer writing a day or two ago about ibis says: 


The foundation you worked for me has been received. 
Your work is perfect, and in those cartons it is so con- 
venient for the retail trade. 


We can use vour wax at current prices if you have more than you 
want worked into foundation for this season’s use. 


Booklets on Beekeeping 


For the benefit of students in beekeeping who want to make a practical 
start this year we have arranged to distribute a nuinber of helpful booklets, 
all nicely printed and illustrated, all free. Send in your name, or the 
names of a few neighbors or friends, and we will mail copies to them. 
Much information on outfits for beginners and advanced beekeepers is 
given in these booklets. They are well worth reading. 


Toepperwein & & Mayfield Co. 


Nolan and Cherry Sts. 


San Antonio, Texas 
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A New Model Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


BUY IT NOW! 


Yes, the crowning typewriter triumph is here! 





It is just out--and comes years before experts expected it. 
For makers have striven a life-time to attain this ideal machine. 
And Oliver has won again, as we scored when we gave the world 
its first visible writing. 


There is truly no other typewriter on earth like this new 
Oliver “9.” Think of touch so light that the tread of a kitten 
will run the keys! 


Caution! Warning! 

The new-day advances that come alone This brilliant new Oliver comes at the 
on this machine are all controlled by old-time price. It costs no more than 
Oliver. Even our own previous models lesser makes—-now out-of-date when com- 
— famous in their day —never had the pared with this discovery. 

Optional Duplex Shift. For while the Oliver’s splendid new 


features are costly—we have equalized 
the added expense to us by simplifying 
construction. 

Resolve right now to see this great 
achievement before you spend a dollar 
for any typewriter. If you are using 
some other make you will want to see 


It puts the whole control of 84 letters 
and characters in the little fingers of the 
right and left hands. And it lets you 
write them all with only 28 keys, the 
least to operate of any standard type- 
writer made. 


Thus writers of all other machines how much more this one does 
can immediately run the Oliver Number If you are using an Oliver, it may 
“9” with more speed and greater ease. follows that you want the finest model. 


17 CENTS A DAY! Remember this brand new Oliver “9” is the greatest 


value ever given in a typewriter. It has all our pre- 

vious special inventions—visible writing, automatic spacer, 6%-ounce touch—plus the 
Optional Duplex Shift, Selective Color Attachment, and all other new new-day features. 
Yet we have decided to sell it to everyone everywhere on our famous payment plan 
--17 cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack visible 
writer, with the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE if desired, 


TOD AY----Write for Full Details and be among the first to know about 


this marvel of writing machines. See 
why typists, employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. Just 
mail a postal at once. No obligation. It's a pleasure for us to tell you about it. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


946 Prospect Avenue 



































The publishers announce for Oc- 
tober the following ttcms of special 
interest to women : 

1. Original cover design, painted 
for us by Katherine Gassaway, and 
called ‘“‘ The Countryside Girl in 
Her Garden.” 

2. With the October issue Miss 
Edith Brownell, recently editor of 
the Women’s Section of The New 
York Sunday Press, joins our staff 
as contributing editor. 

3. In the October issue, which 
is our “Inside the House Number,” 
appears just the sort of interesting 
up-to-date information regarding 
furnishing, decorations, new things 
in curtains, etc., etc., that every 

~ woman likes to know about. 











Facsimile of painting by Katherine Gassaway 
for October Countryside Magazine 


In order that the readers of this 
Magazine may have an opportunity of 
getting acquainted with THE 
COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE, we 
are making them the following half- 
price trial offer: 


If you will send us fifty cents, we 
will enter your name to receive the 
October, November and December 
issues of the Magazine, and also send 
you a copy cf *‘ Making a Flower Gar- 
den.”” This little hand-book is bound 
in flexible board, of a size to just slip 
inside the pocket—contains everything 
needful on the subject, and sells for 
twenty-five cents. 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








The Suburban Press, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

For the enclosed fifty cents, please send me 
THE COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE for three 
months, commencing October, 1015, and one 
copy ** Making a Flower Garden.” 


Name 
Street 
Town 


State. . 
©. RB.) 






































